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HE best time to judge both of the | 
beauties and imperfections of 
London architecture is at an 
early hour of a bright midsummer 

morning, before ‘the milk and 
watercresses have come about. Before London 
has got up, the air is to a wonder clear, the | 
trees in the squares look bright and cheerful, 
and almost the only sounds heard are the 
chirruping of the sparrows and the challenging 
and reply of many a chanticleer from yards, 
cellars, and mysterious places. 

At this quiet hour the appearance of the} 
streets would surprise most of those who have | 
not seen them except during the hurried traffic | 
of the day or the drive, glare, and bustle 
of the night. 
Regent-street, Oxford-street, and Holborn, ap- | 
pear double their usual width, and the observer | 
may note much, in the decorations and general 
style of the houses and shops, which induces! 
feelings of mingled pain and ‘satisfaction. 
door knockers, the railings, the decorations of | 
shops, the public buildings (the original design | 
in many instances perverted), and other matters | 
too numerous at present to mention, are more | 
clearly and without interruption visible. 

During such a walk, the eye, fixed on oe 
terior objects, does not prevent the imagina- | 
tion from straying towards the interiors of | 
the hundreds of dwellings which in our | 
journey we review, with the fittings, furni-| 
ture, and works of ait that exhibit the 
various degrees of domestic taste and comfort. 
Although not possessed of second sight, an 
opinion may often be formed as to the interior 
arrangements by the outward mask,—the door- 
knocker, the window-blinds, or the carefully-| 
arranged plants. The house we are now in 
front of tells of an owner of square and precise | 
cut—practical and useful, as he thinks—who | 
likes his coat of finest broad cloth and of the old 
shape, and will have his furniture substantial :— | 
“ Useful, sir,—something which will last out 
both your time and mine. I don’t care about the | 
shape of the chair: I know this, that many a| 
comfortable hour I have sat in it. What odds | 
about the table’s legs ? who looks at them when | 
there is a good spread on the top of it? Pictures, 
sir? I read the other day in the papers that | 
some sold for 1,000/. each. Do you think 1) 
would be such a fool as to hang 1,000/. on that | 
wall? Not likely. I know where I could put 
the money,” &e. This gentleman’s house, how- | 
ever, is less objectionable than that which now 
intrudes itself upon our notice. The flower-pots 
in the window are gaudily coloured and gilt. In 
this house we shall find old and modern masters, 
from Germany and Birmingham; blue rooms 
with green carpets ; lions, lambs, 
fruit on the hearth-rugs ; 
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The great thoroughfares, such as | 


} 


| wrong channel. 


are plants and vases 


| gaily decked w ith seasonable flowers. 


others of similar class, all i: mpressed, beyond the ' 
| power of description, by the works of the great | 
;masters of painting. The noble w orks of 
| Michelangelo, the unrivalled churches of the 


| Gothic age, impress (though in different degrees) 


| both prince and peasant. 

Though all may be taught to admire what is 
réally good when it is placed before them, few 
have a sufficient know ledge of the principles of 
art to discriminate amongst the multitude of | 


-examples which have almost overwhelmed us, 


the result of many years of barbarous taste, 
during which the stres um cf art has flowed in a 


To educate the masses not only in general 
knowledge, but also in art and taste, is a neces- 
sary measure of the present day, for the progress 
of science is daily making man less dependent 


on mere physical strength ; and it, therefore, be- 
| comes us to get rid as ‘rapidly as possible of all 
| objects in our houses which may familiarize 


ithe eyes of the young with what is bad and 
assist in perpetuating the taste of which we 
complain. 

But for the demand which the large extent 
of ignorance in taste and art has made for 
| manufactures and decorations of a debased de- 
scription, it would cost as little to have the 
: houses of both the middle and higher classes 


The } fitted in be: uty, comfort, and harmony, as with would be in oil- painting, 


| the former ;—a consideration of greater value to. 
both old and young than is generally supposed ; 
and even in the present state of affairs, the 
| price of the bad is in many cases more than the 
cost of the good. 

Let us look into a residence where the eye | 
will not be offended. 

Overlooking the Green-park, there is a house | 
| which not only contains a choice collection of 
works of art, but is also in other ways rendered 
$0 remarkable by the good taste of its venerable 
and distinguished owner, that some account of 
it cannot fail to be useful to our readers. 

The exterior, without having much preten- 
sion, has a fit and comfortable appearance ; 
near the top is an open verandah, in which 
the long garden in 
front is in winter thickly planted with laurels 
and other evergreens, and in the summer is 
In this 
house, during three generations, Samuel Rogers, 
| the gifted d author of the “ Pleasures of Me mory,” 
has “gathere d round him the most celebrated 
statesmen, poets, painters, sculptors, and those 
| who in science or in other ways were honourably 
distinguished. 

Within the hospitable walls of the poet have 
met Fox, Grattan, and the men of that age; Sir’ 


Ww alter Scott, Lord Byron, Chantrey, Stothard, 


Flaxman, Wilkie, and poor Haydon, and a 
host of bright luminaries of what may be 
| considered the last generation. To mention 
‘those of the present day who have enjoyed 
the friendship of Mr. Rogers, might seem im- | 
pertinent. A house so eminently connected by | 


association with the great in literature, art, 


/and science, would, independently of other 


and ripe | considerations, be a place of general interest ; but | many sheets of correspondence.” 
furniture of the! in addition to this claim upon our attention, the | the Temark is strengthened by an examination 


* = 


' other side, the famous head of Christ crowned 
‘with thorns, by Guido, which has been often 
engraved ; other portions of the walls are 
covered with choice examples of the works of 
Rubens, painters of the Italian and Spanish 
schools, and some of the best of Sir Joshua Rey- 
“nolds’s s pictures; for instance, the Strawberry 
Girl, and Puck—that wonderful personitica- 
tion @# frolic and mischief. In the bay of the 
window is a mahogany pedestal, ornamented with 

‘a Grecian scroll, and carrying an exquisite 
vase ; it is, however, to the carving on the stand 
that we would particularly refer. One day, 


| when Chantrey, the sculptor, had reached the 


height of his fame, and was paying a visit to 
Mr. Rogers, he said, laying his hand on the 
pedestal, “ Sir, do you remember a jow neyman 
carver waiting some years ago in this room to 
receive your instructions respecting this identi- 
cal stand, and the sideboard at the further end 
of the room? I was that workman, then a 
journeyman receiving 30s. per week.” On the 


sideboard to which Chantrey alluded is the 
original model of the bust of Pope, by Roubi- 


liac. Sir Robert Peel has the marble, which 
lacks much of the character and expression of 
the model. In other parts of the room Etrus- 
ean and other vases are disposed. The walls 
are of a rich crimson, subdued as that colour 
with a glazing = 
asphe ultum ; the carpet is of a very de ep brow 

crimson hue, mixed with grey—varying, ein 
ever, from both the walls and curtains. The 
cornice of the room is much ornamented—partly 


‘gilt; the leather coverings of the seats har- 


monize, yet produce variety of colour, which 
is enhanced by the “ Vandyke brown” of the 
furniture. 

We step up-stairs, glancing at — of 
Greek architecture, into the library,—a square 
looking apartment, lined with book-shelves on 
all sides except above the mantel-piece, where 
hangs a fine picture by Reynolds. On the 
wirework are original drawings by Raffaelle, 
Turner’s drawing of Stonehenge in a Thunider- 
storm,—the wild sky, lightning, the stricken 
sheep and shepherd, the bereft lamb and howling 
dog, harmonising well with that startling effort 
of man’s handiwork. There are also other 
cabinet pictures which we must pass over, 
except one of a lazy-looking small boy, plodding 
on unwillingly to school, and beguiling the way 
by eatching a fly on the sunny side of the w all. 
Inside the cases are hundreds of books, many of 
them presents from the authors to the poet. 
The furniture in this room—couches, seats, 
table, library, ladder,—are all of fine forms. 
On the top of the bookcases is a variety of 
Etruscan vases. The working patterns of the 
ceiling were supplied by Flaxman, who also de- 
signed and executed the sculpture on the mantel- 
piece, which is well worthy of study. 

An eminent German poet, writing to a brother 
bard in this country, said, “Send me a drawing 
of your favourite mantel-piece, as it is deco- 
‘rated, and it will enable me to become better 
/acquainted with you than I could by reading 
The truth of 


Elizabethan, Greek, and unknown styles, grouped taste of Mr. Rogers has produced an arrange-| of that in Mr. Rogers’ s library, which is covered 
together, and a hundred other incongruities ment of furniture and decoration which satisfies | with rare and curious objects ; in fact, look 


that we will not pain the reader by mentioning, | 
but will rather dispose of our present space by | 
directing attention to a few thoughts called forth | 
by the walk. 


most eyes. 

Going into the house, not from the garden | 
side, but from Park- place (No. 22), we find in| 
| the hall some choice Greek and other sculptures, | 


| where you will, the place is crowded with mat- 


ters of interest,—presents of great price, and 
other things, although less costly, which by 
association are more valuable than gold. Leav- 


True and pure art and true and pure taste are’ busts and vases of large size ; and we enter the| ing the library we pass through a vestibule, 


not the result of accident. 


The former alike in dining-room which overlooks the park. This | containing works of art, to the drawing. room, in 


architecture, painting, sculpture, and the more room, wherein so many noted persons have met | which there is a glorious display of fine pictures 


humble walks of art, is the result of certain together, is of a considerable le mgth, and is | lof different schools. It is, 


however, to our 


and established principles, which, when rightly lighted by a bow window which occupies the | present purpose to look upon these rather as so 
carried out, appeal in a greater or less degree to whole of one end; the curtains are of a dull red| much of the garnishing of the room, than to 


minds cultivated and ignorant. We have noted 
the ploughboy, the untaught countrywoman, the 


hard-handed mechanic (unfortunately not taught santly through; near the window on one side | of the highest character. 


colour—in the summer, interwined with thinner 
drapery of white, the trees and park seen plea- | 


| 


enter critically into their merits; suffice it that 
the walls are ‘nearly covered with works of art 
Near the door is a 


beyond the mere mechanism of his eraft ), and _ of the room is a ‘fine head by Rembrandt ; on the | cabinet of light-coloured wood, in the panels of 
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which is the first painting of Stothard’s “ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” with his “ Garden of Boceaccio,” 
and other designs. The effect is excellent, and 
causes us to feel regret that the application of 
art to similar purposes is not at present more 
generally sought. The mantel-piece in this room 
is of white marble, and, like that ia the library, 
by Flaxman. ‘This is another instance of pure 
act being applied to domestic purposes. Why 
should this not be more general in the houses | 
of the wealthy? This exquisite work is also 
surmounted by vases and statucties of value; 
and underneath a careful glazing are several 
orange blossoms, pearls, and other bride’s 
favours, which, in a mysterious manner, har- 
monize with the rare works of bygone genera- 
tions with which they are surrounded, and) 
touch the feclings. We pass over several 
objects which add to the general effect, a d 
observe that, taking the apartments both 
separately and as a whole, they present an 
appearance of splendour without gaudiness, of 
richness and harmony, which is caused in the 
first instance, by the absence of all objectionable 
objects, for the eye wanders now in vain to find 
anything which good taste would remove ; and, 
secondly, the colouring is skilfully arranged for 
throwing out the objects of greatest value : the 
rich colour of the walls, curtains, and carpets, 
which form, as it were, the key of the picture, and 
render objects which would be too bright under 
other circumstances, harmonious and accessory. | 
The carpet of the drawing-room has no positive 
pattern, and is of the deep and varied hue 
of some of our ancient glass windows. Look 
where you will, the eye rests on pleasant 
objects, and is coaxed from place to place, as 
it is by the skilful painter, who, by the cunning 
of his art, leads us from his bright light and 
colour into his deep yet transparent shadows. 





| 
THE RECENT HISTORY OF | 
ARCHITECTURE.* | 
WORKS OF HENRY HOLLAND, JAMES WYATT, 
AND OTHERS. 

Tuat Holland, as an architect, was superior 
to the bad taste which may be found in portions 
even of Carlton House, for which he should 
hardly be chargeable, is, to our mind, supported 
by the evidence of the merit which there is in 
the portico and screen-wall of Melbourne House. | 
Of course salient columns—even there support- 
ing the well-designed vases—are also open to 
objection ; but the general design, though on a} 
very small scale, is equalled by few architectural | 
compositions in the metropolis. It is at all 
events worth preserving ; and should the exten- | 
sion of government offices require the building | 
to be removed, it should be erected in some other 
place. It would be well if the plan of removal 
were adopted in all similar cases. Many archi- 
tectural aoe have been lost which would | 
have been as deserving of preservation as those | 
of Inigo Jones’s works, which Burlington 
gathered together at Chiswick; and the parks’ 





would be much improved by such accessories. | 
We hope the suggestion will & taken in case of 
alterations at Burlington House. The circular | 
colonnade there is really so fine a work of art, | 
that we will not believe, that under any circum- | 
stances, it will be taken away; but the brick 
wall is an eyesore in Piccadilly, and the main’ 
entrance gateway would be more effective in| 
itself, and more serviceable as an accessory ona 
different site. We have ascribed Melbourne 
House to Holland, though Mr. Cunningham 
gives it to Payne. Mr. Timbs’s statement that 
the body of the house was by Payne, and that 
the portico and front, with the circular entrance- 


likely to be correct: the front here, and that of 
Carlton House, were obviously from the same 
hand. The house was at one time the residence 
of the Duke of York, and was then called York 
House. | The residence of the Prince of Wales 
being distinguished for the screen of columns 
we have mentioned, and York House for the 
circular enirance-hall, the circumstances gave 


ee 


* See p. 423, ante, 


rise to a witticism which is told by Southey in'the death of Sir William Chambers in 1796. 


“Espriella’s Letters.” The buildings being. 
described to Lord North after he had become | 
blind, in the latter part of his life, he remarked, | 
«Then the Duke of York, it should seem, has | 
been sent to the Round House, and the Prince | 
of Wales is put in the pillory.” | 

The interior of Covent Garden Theatre, judg- 
ing from the view in Wilkinson’s book, ala 
not claim particular description. The doorway | 
from the arcade of Covent Garden was of good 
character, arched, with coved jambs and rusti- | 
cated Ionic columns. The India House, erected | 


‘in 1799 and 1800, and now proved by our cor-' 


respondent of last week, to be as we supposed, 
from the design of Holland, deserves notice for 
the recessed portico, as better contrived in that 


‘respect than were many of the later attempts. 


The internal arrangement, doubtless by Jupp, 


with later alterations, is very bad; but por- 


tions, if suitably decorated, would be effective. 
The small entrance-hall has some merits, which 
rocured for it particular notice in the late 
Mr. Bartholomew’s work on “ Practical Archi- 
tecture.” These are chiefly about the space 
between the order and the ceiling; where the 
bracketing out for support of the latter, and 
the combination of semicircular windows and 
sections of spheres, are cleverly managed. That 


‘the gain from the study of the Greek models | 


was accompanied by some loss, is shown by the 
elaborate character, comparatively speaking, 
which was attempted in the decoration of the 


portico. Sculpture in the tympanum, and figures | 


on the acroteria of the pediment were not 


Thus, besides Henry Holland, he had for con- 
po Baga men of some note,—viz. James 
Gibbs, Sir Robert Taylor, Stuart, the Adams, 
Sir William Chambers, the younger Dance, 
Mylne the architect of Blackfriars-bridge, Vardy, 
and Sir John Soane. We are induced to offer 
such particulars, because they may afford means 
of judging of the nature of those co-operative 
influences which were bringing about the state 
of art at the time in which we are writing. 
Besides the names we have given, Burlington, 
and indeed Kent, were living during a few 
years of Wyatt’s youth, and Sir Robert Smirke 
iad begun his practice before the same archi- 
tect’s death. Another architect was the father 
of the present Mr. Hardwick, sen. He con- 
ducted the restoration of St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, which had been destroyed by fire 
in 1795. Soane outlived the chief of the contem- 
poraries of Wyatt. The Italians of most impor- 
tance in Wyatt’s time, were, perhaps, Quarenghi, 
who was born in 1744, and died in 1817; and 
Vanvitelli, the architect of the Caserta Palace 
at Naples, who seems to have been employed in 
all parts of Italy. From the works of the 
Italians we have mentioned, it is evident that 
the style of architecture in which it became 
characteristic to dispense with architectural 
members such as the dressings of windows, was 
by no means confined to Gogicnd. In the 
Russian buildings by Italian architects, columns 
and pilasters are employed, whilst there are 
mere holes for light. It seems to have been 
assumed that everything but the orders—that is 





i 





| 4 ms ° A ° 
of Viscentini, an architect and painter. About might have been produced from the study of the 





omitted, and although the treatment by the to say, the chief requisites in the structure— 
younger Bacon was hardly equal to what the were so many unfortunate contingencies, — 
abilities of the same artist wank have achieved, | unavoidable of course—but which were only to 
and may indeed have helped towards a recent} be kept out of sight as much as possible. The 
prejudice against all allegory, the architect de-| study of the Greek orders did not afford much 
serves credit for the introduction of what is | in place of thought as regards these requisites : 
always desirable, but what was neglected in| though even those examples of decoration of 
structures put forth as on the very model of} apertures which may be found, were quite 
the Grecian buildings, up to the time of St.| sufficient to point to a principle of treat- 
George’s Hall and the Royal Exchange. ment very different from that which was 

As we hold that there is much to be learned | allowed to prevail. But it remained for 
from the history of error in architecture, the | quite recent years, aided by the comprehen- 
biography of James Wyatt, who received a large | sion of the ¢rve principles of Gothic a: chitecture, 
amount of patronage, should be an instructive | to teach the lesson, without which every effort 
one. The materials, however, which we find in our art must fail of success,—namely, that 
close at hand, are scanty. Most of his works, the structure and its requirements must be 
enumerated in Mrs. Cresy’s edition of “ Milizia’s countenanced in the art-exercise—by no means 
Lives,” are in the provinces. His most cele- | held antagonistic to it’; that without this, neither 
brated London work was the Pantheon, in| common-sense satisfaction, nor the higher 
Oxford-street, since remodelled by Mr. Sydney | emotion from art will be reached, and that these 
Smirke. The interior seems to have been the requisites are the very opportunities offered to 
portion of the building which had most preten- the true artist,—are with him the starting points 
sion. It was fitted up as atheatre, with several for the manifestation of the highest art. All 
tiers of boxes. ‘this, however, during many years, was not felt 

Although Wyatt appears to have carried by architects of the Palladian and Greek schools 
out, in great measure, his own views, with in many parts of Europe. Sir John Soane, it 
employers like the late Mr. Beckford—who must be admitted, avoided many of the mistakes 
have attained some celebrity, though perhaps that were made. We know not what may be 
with little reason, in matters of taste—he also due to the ancient example to which he had 
was one of the first to introduce into the pro- paid most attention; but it is worth mentioning 
fession that practice of attempting every sort of that in the somewhat more than usually Grecian 
style, and yielding all individuality to passing example of Roman architecture, the temple at 
whims of others, which has tended so much to Tivoli, there is one other of the very few windows 
substitute mercantile spirit for artist-feeling. which the classical models afford; and the 
Whilst nearly every architect that has become apertures and recesses in our modern architect’s 


celebrated has left works noticeable for some one buildings, have usually some kind of dressing. 


good quality or other, it is hard to say where In England, spite of the precedent of Vanbrugh’s 
was the peculiar merit of James Wyatt. In works, not to mention the admirable examples 
Italian architecture his works were puny in in Tudor architecture, it was long a popular 
effort ; in Gothic, he was generally a bungler ; | belief that the chimney was a thing which by no 
in “restoring” at the cathedrals and Oxford possible effort could be made ornamental. 
Colleges, he destroyed. Simplicity and elegance Enough, that fact, to show what is lost by dis- 
were thought to be characteristics of his designs, | regard of precedent and example. But the 
—mainly, as it would appear, because there was common houses of the time of George III. if 


little in them. The few particulars which are they did not attempt much, at least did often 


} 


given by Mrs. Cresy, show that he had, at a not offend by discord of parts, whilst sometimes 
very early age, some considerable advantages. | they approached to dignity of proportion. The 
He was born in 1746, and it would seem that idea of window-dressing, as shown by the use 
about 1760, or, at the age of fourteen, he was of red bricks, was not soon got rid of. But 


hall, were added by Holland, is, however, more | taken to Rome by Lord Bagot, that he there} Wyatt, and indeed Nash after him, contributed 


measured the buildings, and that afterwards | to introduce, in really important buildings, a 
he was for two years at Venice, the pupil’ manner which contradicted all the effect which 


the year 1766 he returned to London. His Greek orders. The columns and the window 
first work, the Pantheon, brought him many apertures were in constant disunion. Whilst 
works on private residences in England, Wyatt used windows without dressings, he would 
Ireland, and Scotland. He was patronized introduce unmeaning panels, sometimes oval in 
by Horace Walpole. He lived till the year | shape. The blankness of the panels was diver- 
1313, being in the meanwhile appointed sified with that efe/e effort of a style, the piece 
surveyor to the Board of Works,—that is, on of suspended drapery. There was not much 
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hope, it must be confessed, from perseverance tage. It can be hardly necessary now to show, 


which led to no better results. Wyatt, 
however, entered into the experimentalism 
which was growing up. Amongst his works are 
enumerated the new Military Academy at 
Woolwich-common, the Palace at Kew, Lee 
Priory, Kent, Fonthill Abbey, HanworthChureh, 
works at the House of Lords, and at Windsor 
Castle, also at Bulstrode, Doddington, and 
Cashiobury. Castle Coote, the seat of Viscount 
Belmore, in Ireland, is spoken of as after a 
Greek model, and as deserving of commendation 
for “grandeur of effect and judicious arrange- 
ment.” <A seat at Bowden-park, Wiltshire, for 
Barnard Dickenson, esq. is in the same style ; 
whilst “a castle ” at Ashridge, Herts, for Lord 
Bridgewater, is “‘a very extensive and splendid 
mansion,” the chapel being “ highly decorated 
and in imitation of the florid architecture prac- 
tised in the Middle Ages.” In Oxford, at 
Oriel College, he placed a discordant Ionic 
screen; and to Canterbury Court, what was 
described as “a beautiful Doric gateway,” though 
“with columns which appeared too slender when 
compared with the Greek.” At Oxford he was 
also employed at the colleges of Balliol, Merton, 
Magdalene, and All Souls’, and in 1789 he com- 
menced the restoration of New College Chapel. 
His works at the cathedrals were of a very im- 
ortant nature. He rebuilt the nave at Here- 
ord, without the slightest regard to the charac- 
ter of the original structure. The beautiful 
Norman chapter-house at Durham was, in effect, 
destroyed under his hands. 
did not escape repeated protests by Gough, 
Englefield, Carter, and others, in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” from 1792 to 1810, and by 
the late Thomas Hope, in a pamphlet, in 1804. 
His additions at St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
Windsor, were flimsy in design, and structurally 
bad. At Salisbury, and at Lichfield, he length- 
ened the choir by removing the altar screen, 
thus bringing in the space of the Lady Chapel. 
At the place last mentioned, that very respect- 
able mouthpiece of opinions, the verger, some 
ten years ago, represented how that the measure 
had tended to the effect of the interior. We 
think the opinion open to discussion. For the 
effect that is gained, something is lost. Greater 
effect of distance results from the view over the 
top of the sereen, than is gained by the present 
marked termination to the vista. In this respect 
our idea seems to be founded on the same argu- 
ments as those which, if we recollect rightly, 
once led a learned professor to approve of 
the modern addition of the organ to the rood- 
screen,—although that particular innovation, we 
believe to be obstructive of the view, rather 
than conducive to the effect of length. But 
we notice the question now, for the sake of 
remarking upon the change which has taken 
lace in regard to subjects of this nature. 

ormerly the question was discussed simply “as 
one of taste ;” latterly, the majority of opinions 
has been against the innovation by Wyatt, not 
on the score of taste, so much as that of the 
necessity of preserving every original arrange- 
ment. With ,the latter view, indeed, there is 
reason to agree, without our being open to the 
charge of superstition, or slavery to precedent, 
or other charges which some writers, perhaps 
excusably, bring against all who take the line 
of argument to which we refer. There is a 
special value in buildings as models, which would 
seem to be impaired where alterations are ad- 
mitted ; and where such alterations are made, 
the chance is, that through the impossibillity of 

asping the chain of reasoning which originally 
ed to a particular arrangement, some really im- 
portant element of the effect is lost. It is, how- 
ever, also important to notice that in this 
pre-arch:eological and pre-ecclesiological period 
of James Wyatt, architects ventured upon efforts 
which, if not quite successful, were perhaps 
more consistent with the vocation of the artist 
than those to which the architect of this day 
is confined. We could point to works of 


Wyatt’s time, or a few years later, which in| 


their novelty of plan or effect, if not their 
beauty, had qualities of excellence from which 
architects now are debarred by the positive 
terrorism which they are under. What the 


works of the former lacked, resulted from that 
defective knowledge of models which we say 
can never be dispensed with, without disadvan- 


His achievements | 


that it is not in human power to carry invention 
and originality to the length of producing what 
,1s absolutely and wholly new. It is wise, as it 
is necessary, for the artist, that he should know 
what has been done by others. It is so, not 


only that he may avoid doing the exact thing | 


that has been done before—the identity of dis- 
covery or opinion which it is singular to note is 


ever occurring amongst thoughtful minds im- | 


pressed with circumstances common to the 
oecasion or the time—but it is requisite and 
politic, im order that he may not take his 
limitation, in place of the effect to which the 
invention has been developed by others. Thus 
in the Gothie of James Wyatt’s time, we are 
constantly offended by details, such as suggest 
inferiority,—the feeling involving inevitably 
dissatisfaction with the work, as one of ART. 
We at once see that the architect could not 
possibly have perpetuated such a form as this 
or that, if he had only known how much better 
was the form used by the old architects—whose 


works are familiar now. But whilst (hese’ 


works are familiar to us, we say they have not 
been used as models; and whilst our Gothic 
architects may find much to question in the un- 
learned efforts of the Wyatt school, we fear true 
artists must lament that, for some exceptional 
reason or other, much learning now has not borne 
its proper fruit.* 





THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS.+ 

The second great disintegrating agent is 
oxygen. To make this part of the subject clear, 
we should need a lecture on the atmosphere. 
This oxygen is continually acting on many of 
the ingredients of our stones, continually wear- 
ing those down, and in many cases, changing 
them to metallic oxides and then to salts. 
Every one of those massive pieces of whinstone, 
if looked at through the microscope, shows 
dull black grains of metallic iron. They are 
disseminated through the whole mass, and when 
exposed to the air, they rust, as iron of any 
other kind will do : in rusting, they get a brown 
colour, which a piece of exposed trap or whin- 
stone sooner or later in most cases acquires ; 
and as each little particle of iron becomes 
changed, and the little fragments or particles of 
oxide of iron occupy a larger space than the 
iron did before, they swell out the adjoining 
portions of the stone, crack it, and mechanically 
alter it. Moreover, this oxide of iron is readil 
washed away, and leaves a cavity, in whic 
water can dissolve what is soluble in the mass. 
The most remarkable example of atmospheric 
agency, where oxygen is the cause of change, is 
presented by what we call iron pyrites—a source 
of great trouble to builders. Iron pyrites is 
composed of sulphuret of iron, and occurs in 
two quite unlike shapes. One of them we call 
slate diamond. It appears in brassy cubice 
crystals—the beautiful surface remaining, in 
roofing slates, for an indefinite period unchanged. 
Iron pyrites also o¢curs in a different crystalline 
form, which, sc soon as exposed to the air, 
begins to absorb oxygen. 
oxide of iron, and the sulphur to sulphuric acid ; 
these yield sulphuric pes and green sulphate of 
iron—a substance quite soluble in water, and 
which by and by, from the further absorption of 
oxygen, changes to a brown body. This body 
is the great cause of the spotting of many sand- 
stones. We have in them sulphuret of iron 
deep down. That sulphuret has a colour like 
brass : but when you bring the sandstone to the 
surface, and allow air to enter the pores, the 
sulphuret of iron begins to oxidise into sulphate 
of iron. It is brought to the surface by water, 
is changed to oxide of iron, and there is no cure 
for the mischief. Then sulphuret of iron not only 
stains the stones, but of course splits them up. 
It does not occur largely in any of our stones; but 
I refer to it in illustration of oxidation as alter- 





* To be continued. 
+ See p. 435, ante. 


t The action of sulphuret of iron in decomposition under cer- | 


tain circumstances, is very powerful, as ia shown in the produc- 
tion of artificial earthqiiakes, when a mixed ma-sof it is exposed 
under ground tothe requisite heat, moisture, &c. May not some 
sudden and otherwise unaccountable disruptions and fulls of the 
walls of buildings be thus produced where the material of which 
they consist may happen to contain an undue deposit of the 
j disrupting or disintegrating agencies, exposei to the conditions 
| favourable to their action ? 


The iron turns to | 


ing the composition of the mass. Alum-slate, 
which contains pyrites, looks, when dug up, like 
|a book bound and half compressed together ; 
but after you expose it to the air for some time, 
|it opens out like a fan, or as if the paper leaves 
'of the book had had a multitude of little wedges 
put m, and the whole expanded. The action of 
oxygen in this way is extremely powerful, so 
that it must be regarded as one of the destruc- 
tive agents that must be kept specially in view 
in selecting stones. 

The other atmospheric agencies are more 
obscure in their action, and I shall only name 
them. They are—nitrie acid, developed in the 
atmosphere by every lightning flash, and found 
in rain water; ammonia; and a curious body 
named ozone, an agent rivalling chlorine in its 
singular effects on other bodies, and which, 
there can be no question, must act even more 
energetically than oxygen, on such bodies as it 
encounters. We may add to these sulphurous 
acid, as the coals, and even the coal-gas we 
burn, is always yielding a certain portion of 
sulphurous acid. The whole of these agents are 
much more efficacious when combined with rain 
or water than when dry. We all know that in 
the climate of Egypt, the ancient temples 
remain scarcely changed; and as they are built 
of sandstone, granite or syenite, basalt, lime- 
stone (of which the pyramids are built), and 
other materials, it is impossible to attribute 
| their durability to the mere quality of the stone. 
/On the painted walls of Egyptian buildings, 
}even vegetable and animal colouring matters 
'remain nearly as bright as they showed three 
thousand years ago—a permanence not attri- 
butable to the ingenuity of the Egyptians in 
selecting enduring substances. It is owing to 
the dryness of their climate that their buildings 
have so long subsisted ; and this is a remarkable 
example of the different principles on which a 
builder, in a climate like this, should proceed, 
from those on which a builder might act in 
Egypt, where rain seldom oceurs. 

5th. As to the pleasing colour, I need not 
say much about it. Merely for utilitarian ends 
we do not require the colour of a stone to be 
thought of; but this society is largely xesthetical 
as well as practical, and will therefore, I pre- 
sume, look on colour as a very important 
element in the execution of their designs. For 
example, whinstone is almost too dark to be 
welcome in a climate so sombre as this. Many 
of our red sandstones are also, to my eye, very 
disagreeable. They are of an uncertain dull 
red, some very dark, and none of them coming 
|up to the colour of red brick. Our red trap is 
‘something the same. Among sandstones and 
limestones we have a choice of pleasing colours. 
'The Craigleith stone is white, but not so 
pleasing as the fuller-tinted Redhall or the 
Binny. I like the buff colour of the stone used 
in the Houses of Parliament. A buff, a 
| brownish-yellow, or a pinkish-yellow, are the 
‘colours most generally liked—I infer as much 
at least from the fact, that it is to such tints, 
| especially to the two first-named, that the term 
_stone-colour is generally applied. 
6th. The last requisite I have to refer to is, 
‘non-liability to acquire a vegetable coating. 
No property in stone has been less examined 
than this. My friend, Dr. Balfour,* tells me, 
that botanists have scarcely yet looked into the 
question. There are two modes familiar to us 
all, in which stone acquires a coating of 
vegetable matter. One is, where the stone 
‘is continually wetted, and displays a_ bright 
green streak, such as we see in numbers of 
our buildings, that streak being occasioned by 
‘plants, of the order couferre, clinging closely 
to the stone, and giving it an unpleasing 
colour. The other coating of stones is, where 
there is little moisture accompanying the devel- 
‘opment of vegetable growths. There it is 
‘mainly in the form of lichens. I do not know 
'esthetically any coating of stone which is less 
to be objected to; indeed, some regard it as a 
beauty ; but looking at it from a chemical point 
of view, we object to the lichen. That there is 
'a very marked difference between the tendency 
| of different stones to become coated with vege- 
| table matter, all must have noticed. I saw this 
| strikingly illustrated some years ago, when not 





* Professor of Botany in the Edinburgh University. 
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quticipating saying a word on the subject here, 
in the stones of Stonehenge. That great mys- 
terious circle of stones, which I suppose we may 
say is at least 2,000 years old, as the Romans 
wondered at it as a strange thing when they 
saw it, consists in the lange external range of 
sandstone, much like some of the whitest of 
those we have here, and it is only slightly spotted 
with lichens. I have since seen in Bute, dry 
stone dikes of limestone, probably not 200 years 
old, and there not only were the old stones spotted 
over with lichens, but even the gaps between 
the stones had been filled up with a rich vege- 
tation. When the stone gathers much moss, 
that moss begins to cramble into a mould, in 
which plants of a higher character than lichens 
grow, so injurious, that botanists give them the 
name of sarifrages, or stone-breakers. These 
follow the growth of the original lichen on the 
stoue. In Bute, also, I saw drystone dikes of 
trap rock, probably not older than those I have 
referred to, totally uncovered with vegetation, 
the bare stones lying on each other with not a 
growth upon them. In towns the accumulation 
of vegetable matter in buildings is less than in 
the country. They are less subject to those 
coujereoid streaks, and the conditions of a town 
atmosphere are all less favourable to the growth 
of plants. There is, therefore, always less of it 
iu towns than in the country, though it does 
occur in the former to some extent. This im- 
portant point is to be recollected in connection 
with the growth of plants on stones, more in 
reference to the selection of rocks in quarrying, 
than to the injury which the stone suffers from 
being nt with pleasing-coloured lichens. 
Stones which in the quarry, or elsewhere, readily 
acquire a coat of vegetation, and stones that 
crumble quickly into arable soil, are less suitable 
for building purposes than those which do not. 
A stone which quickly becomes a zidus, or nest 
of vegetation, must be one which is porous, 
absorbent of water, possessed of ingredients 
soluble in that liquid, and readily susceptible of 
disintegration by the atmosphere. The very 
coarse limestones, which contain magnesia, 
potash, soda, and phosphate of lime, crumble 
down to good soil, and plants readily grow on 
them. think I ean venture to assert with great 
contidence, that where in a quarry there are dif- 
ferent kinds of stone, that one should be chosen 
which spots least with vegetable matter, and 
makes the worst soil when disintegrated, in pre- 
ference to that which makes the best. It is the 
saving of building stones, in relation to plants, 
if nothing will grow oz them. Buildings, how- 
ever, are also injured, when the seeds of plants 
are carried up by birds and by winds into the 
crevices of stones and grow there. We see ash 
trees growing in this way, from their winged 
seeds being carried into the spaces between the 
stones. In India there is a well-known tree, 
called the peepul (ficus religiosa), resembling 
the banyan, which is considered as sacred by the 
oa The seed of it 
etween stones: the inhabitants will not meddle 
with the tree; and I am told that there are 
cities, now in ruins, where the singular power 
of this tree to overturn architecture, is shown 
in a remarkable way. This point, however, 
belongs rather to the consideration of mortar ; 
for the seeds rather grow in the crevices between 
the stones of the wall than in the stone itself. 
t is, however, a curious point in reference to 
architecture and the durability of materials. 
To recapitulate, then, a building stone should 
be compact, moderately hard, little liable to 
solution in water, little liable to decomposition 


by the atmosphere, little disposed to alter in| 
colour, and not prone to acquire quickly a vege- 
table coating. Now, to secure these conditions, 
certain mechanical as well as certain chemical 


‘into the air, changes to green sulphate of iron, CHEAP AND EFFICIENT HOUSE- 
and rapidly dissolves. in the same way, at DRAINAGE. 
Dartmoor, there is granite which they work for} THE present Metropolitan Commissioners of 
building purposes, and send to London, where | Sewers appear to have warmly embraced the 
it is now coming seriously to interfere with the | principle of Combined Tubular Back-drainage, 
sale of Peterhead red granite and Aberdeen | enunciated last year by Mr. F. O. Ward, in a 
rey granite, and which appears to be unaltera- | letter which Lord Palmerston forwarded to the 
Ble. while, at the same place, other masses of late Commissioners; and which, it may be re- 
granite are found rapidly crumbling down by | membered, led to their resignation en masse. 
the action of the air, although not chemically | The bye-laws adopted by the late commissioners 
different from the kind which does not so | in favour of costly separate drainage, and against 
crumble down. In the same way the Bolsover cheap combined drainage, have been rescinded 
magnesian limestone, which was selected for the | by the existing commissioners ; who have also 


. : fe Be 
| Houses of Parliament from amongst an immense abolished the ‘heavy “frontage charges,” levied 


‘number of stones, as the best stone for building | 
purposes, is assuredly not much acted on by 
atmospheric agencies, while other magnesian 
limestones go with great rapidity —the carbonate 
of lime dissolving out of them, and leaving the 
carbonate of magnesia. Some of these magne- 
sian stones consist of multitudes of little grains, 
like the roe of a fish, cemented together; but 
they present a great diversity of surface to che- 
mical agencies, downward from such magnesian 


generally pretty nearly homogeneous in struc- 
ture, and admitting of fine polish. Certain 
basalts, also, crumble with rapidity into fertile 
soil, whilst others are not acted on by the che- 


limestones as our lithographers use, which are | 


| by their predecessors, for permission to join 
house drains to the sewers. Builders know, 
to their cost, that the enforcement of the 
separate system of house drainage operated in 
many cases to double or triple the expense of 
the work ; while the frontage charges, as they are 
also well aware, added a further heavy per- 
centage to the outlay. The expense thus im- 
posed upon house proprietors desirous of abating 
nuisances and improving the condition of their 
tenants, amounted, in many cases, to a virtual 
prohibition ; which the poses adopted by the 
| present commissioners has removed. arge 
numbers of applications for permission to drain 


| . . 
| houses in groups, according to the new system, 








mical agents in our laboratories, even with the | have, in consequence, been sent in to the present 
assistance of heat, though we expose them to| commissioners; by whom, in a multitude of 
the fire for a very long time. The causes of} cases, the requisite authorization has been 
these differences are obscure. granted. The reduction of cost thus secured 

The chemical properties of stone are depen- | to the public already amounts to some thousands 
dant chiefly on eight substances. Of t ese |Of pounds; while the sanitary benefits result- 


ws in the crevices | 


eight, six are metallic oxides—?.¢. compounds 
of metals and oxygen, and they are what the 
chemists call bases. These six bases may be 
arranged in three sets or pairs. In the first 
place, there is a pair of calcareous earths, the 
one is lime, the other magnesia. This pair of 
bases largely occurs in building stones. The 
second pair may be familiarly called clay earth 
and iron earth. Clay earth is what the chemists 
call alumina, a soft white powder, forming a 
large part of clay. The sapphire is crystallized 
alumina, with a blue tinge ; the ruby is erystal- 
lized alumina, with a red tinge. We may either 
give it the English name of clay earth, or the 
chemical name alumina. Iron earth, the other 
one of this pair, is oxide of iron. ‘The third 
‘wd are the alkalis, potash and soda. You 
ave thus six metallic oxides, which may be 
remembered as arranged in three pairs. Then 
there are two acids; carbonic acid, occurring 
so largely in limestones, and silicic acid or 
silica, forming the entire mass of pure quartz, 
and constituting from 98 to 100 per cent. of 
sandstone. In arranging building stones for 
practical purposes, we may divide them into two 
great groups, the one named from the bases, the 
other from the acids. The group named from the 
| bases is the calcareous group, and we may more 
‘familiarly call it limestones. The second is 
‘named silicious, from silicie acid, which is a 
white powder like alumina, but with very dif- 
ferent properties. The silicious group is repre- 
sented by sandstones. Under the head cal- 
careous, we include marble, all forms of ordi- 
nary limestone, and magnesian limestones. 
Under the head silicious, we have a much 


sandstones, granite (including syenite), the 
whole of our whinstones, the whole of our 
roofing slates and slate stones, with a few 
| others of less importance.* 








Steatine Leap: Cavution.—At the Middlesex 
| Sessions, a few days ago, John Kirby was indicted for 
| stealing seventy pieces of lead, the property of 
| Messrs. Cubitt and Co. builders, in Gray’s-inn-road. 


greater number—for example, quartz, flints, | 


qualities are requisite. That certain mechanical | The prisoner was a carter in the service of the pro- 
qualities are essential, as well as certain chemi- | secutors, and on the 14th of last month he had to 
cal ones, is manifest from this, that two mineral | convey a load of old lead from Uxbridge House to 
masses may have the same chemical composi- their premises, and on the way he sent a woman to 
tion, and yet be very unequally acted on by the | 8*l! that which he was charged with stealing, at a 
same agents. I gave you an example of that | ™4rime-store shop in Cleveland-street. The person 
already, in iron pyrites, where we have one kind | charge of the shop _Tefused to buy it, and the 
of it in one crystalline form, which remains un- | “OW#2 Went away, leaving it there. Shortly after- 
acted on, and will not dissolve in acids, neither | wards, the prisoner called for the lead, and he was 


in sulphuric acid nor nitric acid, and that does given in charge. The jury found him guilty, and 


not become dimmed or Sediehdisedl diner aie | Mr. Witham sentenced him to hard labour for six 


me an | mouths. 
length of time; while we have it in another 
crystalline form, which, as soon as it is brought 





* To be continued. 


‘ing to the families whose dwellings have thus 
‘been provided with efficient drainage, are in- 
jcalculable. The House-drainage Act, passed 
‘three months ago, and now in successful o er a- 
ition, greatly facilitates the work, by enabling 
| the Commissioners to make advances (recover- 
‘able by easy instalments) to parties having 
‘houses to drain, but not possessing capital 
‘enough to undertake the work without pecu- 
niary aid. 
| The advantages which have marked the adop- 
| tion of the new policy afford reasonable ground for 
| believing that the Central Board, which is next 
| year to supersede the present Commission, will act 
‘on similar principles, and will refrain from re- 
imposing the obnoxious restrictions and charges 
‘of a bygone period. As, however, nothing 
future can be regarded as absolutely certain, the 
present is an opportunity of which builders and 
‘others should avail themselves, to secure 
‘legal authority for the economical drainage 
of their houses in blocks, and for the con- 
nection of their drains with the sewers free 
‘of frontage charge. The present dry cool 
' weather is, moreover, particularly favourable for 
| drainage works; the price of pipes and other 
‘materials has fallen considerably this year; and 
‘the readiness with which well-drained houses 
let, to a better class of tenants, paying better 
‘rents, with greater regularity, holds out (in 
| addition to motives of humamity) a prospect of 
‘increased pecuniary gain to houseowners,— 
‘especially to those whose property consists in 
‘the lower class tenements. We are acquainted 
with instances in which the outlay of 5/. each 
in improving the drainage of a block of houses, 
has raised the rent obtainable 2/. per house per 
‘annum; at the same time securing abundance of 
applicants, and obviating sickness, so that the 
houses no longer stand empty as they used, and 
the occupants are not hindered by illness from 
nmr paying their rents. In one of the 
cases to which we allude an outlay of 200/. on 
forty houses has produced a positive improve- 
ment of the annual revenue estimated by the 
agent at upwards of 120/.a year. Although, 
therefore, we do not apprehend that any future 
y will reverse the policy adopted by the 
existing commission, we yet advise such of our 
readers as are interested in house property to 
seize an opportunity which may never recur 
under such favourable circumstances, of improv- 
ing, on easy terms, their tenants’ condition and 
their own receipts. These remarks are pecu- 


liarly applicable in the case of property situated 
in the various courts and alleys im which 
the present Commissioners are now laying down 
self-scouring tubular sewers, instead of the old 
brick sewers : for,a considerable saving is effected 
by branching on the private house drains to the 
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public sewer while the trench for this is still | 


open and the pipes are being laid. As a further 
motive for taking advantage of the present 
favourable conjuncture for effecting what has 
been well called “ Basement Reform,” we may 
mention that those who let slip the facilities for 
house drainage afforded zow, will, on the 1st of 
January, come under the compulsory clauses of 
the new Act,—the powers of which, in this 
respect, are of a stringent character. 





THE DECORATIONS OF CHIRK 
CASTLE. 


On my return to England, my attention has 
been directed to an article in the Builder of 
August 18, giving an account of the proeeed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute at Shrews- 
bury, and describing a visit to Chirk Castle, as 
follows :—“ We then proceeded to Chirk Castle, 
the seat of Colonel Myddleton Biddulph. We 
were struck by the grandeur of the view, more 
than by the architecture, which has been restored. 
But if we were indifferent to the exterior, our | 
horror was great at the interior. Ionic columns, | 
supported on deep blue balusters, led us into a 
room, the walls of which were bright green and 
gold, and the ceiling of bright ‘blue. It was 
stated that it is a moot point whether the 
responsibility of these decorations rests on 
Mr. Pugin or Mr. Crace: whichever way the 
question is settled, the result will certainly bring 
no fame to either.” 


I feel called upon to reply to these remarks, | 


es trust you will favour me by inserting this 
etter. 

The late Mr. Pugin directed the architectural 
restorations at this fine old building, considered 
to be one of the most interesting specimens of 
the ancient Border Fortress. I carried out the 
various decorations of the interior, subject to 
the approval and directions of Mr. Pugin, and 
most fully appreciating the value of b 
gestions throughout. 
staircase is simply an error. The columns do 
not rest on blue railings: they rest, as they did 
more than a hundred years ago, on a good solid 
base, and the railings merely abut against them. 
The room to which the article refers is thus 
decorated. The aspect being south, and a series 
of valuable portraits having to be arranged oa 
the walls, a paper was seleeted of a deep warm 
green flock, on brown leather ground, relieved 
with gold. The ceiling is divided by large inter- 
secting beams into fifteen panels: in each panel 
is an allegorical painting in relievo, on a dark 
olive ground. These paintings, being curious, 
were to be preserved, and properly brought out 
in the decoration. We decided on a deep blue 
for the — of the panels, the ornaments 
surrounding the paintings being vellum colour, 
relieved in parts with gold. The beams of the 
ceiling, forming also the cornice and facia, were 
made oak, the carved ornaments lime-tree, the 


is sug- ‘so as to bring the lower line of its entablature 
The remark as to the on the same level with the top of the-other,— 


| harmony, and his eye to the beauties of nature. 


I cannot close my letter without expressing 
the pain I feel at any attempt to east a slur on 
the late A. W. Pugin, a man whom it was my 
pride to know, and whom to know was to 
esteem, to love, and respect, as a most warm- 
hearted kind man, and the greatest genius that 
has appeared for many an age in the world of 
art. Joun G. CRACE. 


*,* There was no attempt whatever to cast 
a slur on the late Mr. Pugin. Able as he was, 
that architect, like other men, was not always 
right. In the present case the question 1s, 
whether or not the difficulty attending the 
|harmonious conjunction of blue and green is 
| successfully overcome. Our correspondent says 
not; and (with the best opinion of Mr. Crace) 
his statement remains just where it was. 





THE ARCHITECT OF THE EAST- 
INDIA HOUSE. 
Tue additional information relative to Holland, 
the architect, with whieh Mr. Hodson has sup- 





'plied you, is a truly welcome contribution to 
‘the scanty notices we at present possess re- 
_specting the arehitects of that day. It certainly 
settles the verada questio as to the authorship 
(of the design ef the East-India House, and for 
|which there ought never to have been any room. 
| But Holland seems to have been singularly in- 
| different to fame, nor has much regard Se 
| paid to his reputation by others ; for it is equally 
strange and prevoking to find his truly miserable 
| design for the first pavilion at Brighton inserted 
‘in Richardson’s “ New Vitruvius Britannicus,” 
| while the India-House, Carlton House, and the 
charming little sereen facade of Dover House, are 
‘omitted. The last-mentioned piece of architec- 

ye, would have 


‘tural design,—which, by the 
‘been all the better had the order of the portico 


| been carried up higher than that of the wings, 


seems to have been carefully shunned by archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and illustrators. I have 
never met with but one view of it, and that is 
in “ Malton’s Picturesque Tour through London 
and Westminster,” where it does not show at 





all to disadvantage, but gains in importance, | 
owing to the view being all but completely con- | 
fined to it. TEUR. | 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 





|a new corn-exchange, near the Shire-hall, are, i 
|is said, almost completed. The spot now fixed 
| upon is in the square. 

| at egpace at Portland, for the use of steam- | 
| boats plying to Weymouth. It is constructed 
on piles. 


| 


| 
| 


| Chelmsford.—The arrangements for securing of the tr ) | 
: ; {| merce, including oak, yellow pine, black walnut, 
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formed of four pilasters of Caryatides, support- 
ing an entablature. The design for the com- 
pletion of the stall and approach to the street, 
for the present, is in abeyance. The constructive 
works are by Mr. Bellis, builder. Mr. West, of 
Wolverhampton, was employed in the orna- 
mentation. 

Birmingham.—The ceremony of formally 
opening the free industrial school-rooms, in 
Gem-street, took place on Monday before last. 
The building cost upwards of 4,000/. 

Warrington.—The foundation-stone of the 
new museum about to be erected in Bold-street 
was to be laid on Tharsday. 

Glasgow.—The new suspension-bridge at the 
Glasgow-green is opened for traffic. ‘The whole 
cost, imeluding Parliamentary expenses, was 
6,500. and it is beliewed that the half-pence of 
oceasional mgers, and the 2d. a week of 
daily customers, will, at no distant date, enable 
the eouncil to throw open the bridge to the 
pee free of any charge. The length of the 
bridge is 230 feet, the width between the rails 
15 feet, and the height of the columns 2+ feet. 
The upper quays now in course of forma- 
tion between Victoria and Glasgow bridges, 
with the streets and buildings behind, occupy 
the site of the Old Green, which, 90 or 100 
years ago, was the fashionable promenade of the 
inhabitants, to the neglect of the present Glas- 
gow m. Almost all this old green had been 
feued out by the town council previous to the 
close of last century; but by the foresight of a 
magistrate, it was stipulated in the feu contracts 
that, should the river-side ground, which was 
laid out as a pasture field, be required at any 
future period for harbour purposes, it should be 
restored to the council at the price originally 
paid te them for it, which was a very moderate 
one. The stipulation was agreed to by the 
feuars without any great difficulty, as it was 
considered quite out of the question that there 
should ever be any need for harbour extension 
in this direction. The result is that this valua- 
ble piece of ground, in the very heart of the 
city, has been re-acquired without the bother or 
cost of jury trials, or without paying ten times 
the original cost, as has been pretty nearly the 
case with some other river trust acquisitions. 











CANADA WOODWORK. 


Tue Times, in one of its articles on the Paris 
Exhibition, speaks very highly of the Canadian de- 
partment :—* There are sections, sound to the core, 
runks of all the most useful timbers of com- 


maple, beech, birch, cherry-tree, and hickory, and, 
close beside the wood itself, its manufactured pro- 
ducts, turned out by machinery at a price which, 


| Portland.—A new pier has been built by the i even to Englishmen, with their wealth of mechanical 


appliances. as compared with other countries, ap- 
pears fabulously low. There are window-frames 


. ... | eomplete, with jalousie blinds on the French pattern, 
ristol.—The foundation-stone of a building for 7s. ; and doors with their framing, ready for use, 


main mouldings being solidly gilt, and the | intended for national schools in the district of | for 16s. ; and mouldings, 8 inches wide and 100 feet 


ground of a wreathed enrichment, picked in dull 
red. The ground of the carpet is maroon: the 


curtains are maroon, green, and gold, of silk | style, in accordance with the archite 


and worsted tapestry. 
describing the decoration of this room, as my 


only defence against an attack somewhat coarsely | boys’ school-room will be on the ground-floor, 


made. Anybody who understands colour will 


perceive that a warm green wall, nearly covered | first-floor, and of same size. Behind these rooms 


with portraits, can be perfectly well made to 


I am particular in} 


} 
‘church. It will be built of native 
Stapleton stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
64 feet by 18 feet, and the girls’ room on the 


there will be a class-room, 28 feet by 18 fees. 


harmonise with a blue ceiling. Any twocolours | Adjoining will be a dwelling-house for the 


may be brought together by a proper modulation 
of tone, and interposition of suitable contrast 
between them. 

Our garden flowers will give many examples 


of most beautiful yet rather unorthodox con- | 


trasts of colour; so likewise the plumage of 
the exotic birds; and what can be more gor- 


geous, and yet more harmonious than the tail adopted for the exterior desi 


_ teachers. 
| Chester.—The Karl of Shrewsbury’s premises 
jin Eastgate-row lately occupied as a toy-shop 
have been pulled down, and, according to the 
and under the superintendence of Mr. 
, Penson, architect, a new shop has been built 
for a bookselling firm. The architect has 
gn to the street, a 


of the peacock, with its shades of mingled blue, | timber and plaster gable, such as flourished in 


and green, and gold. The illustrations of Mr. | 
Gruner’s work give examples, showing that 
blue and green can be made to harmonise well 
together; aud I would refer to a ceiling of the | 
Palazza Vecchio, at Mantua, where these two 
colours predominate. I am not arguing for 
these colours fn preference to other colours, but 
1 am defending the use of them, and showing 
that an artist, with proper study and intell-_ 
gence, may never fear any difficulties of con-| 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and one of 
the greatest characteristics of the original archi- 
tecture of the Rows. This gable is filled in 
with net-work and tracery, portions of which 
are decorated with carvings. The barge-boards, 
pinnacle, and string-courses are also ornamented, 
and the pinnacle surmounted with a fane, bearing 
the monogram of the firm. The interior de- 
coration of the shop and shop-front is Eliza- 
bethan. The works are yet incomplete. The! 


trasts, if he will apply his mind to the rules of ;external ornamentation of the shop-front is 


St. Matthias, was laid on Thursday before last. | long, at the same price ; and capital oak whecl-spokes 


The school-house will be in the Decorative | for 5d. each; and beautifully turned and shaped 
cture of the | handles for axes in the best material for 6d. ; and oak 


Hanham or | flooring, ready made, at 20s. per 10 square feet. 


Even the waste of this branch of manufacture has, in 


'a careful spirit of industry which cannot be too 
‘highly commended, been overhauled, and among 


the objects to which the attention of the European 


‘markets is thus invited gigantic shavings, which give 


some idea of the scale of the operations in wood, are 
included. In other portions of the space are exhi- 
bited a number of objects further illustrating the ad- 
vanced state and capabilities of this branch of colonial 
industry, and among them may be specially men- 
tioned a good, strong wooden bridge of 150 feet span, 
costing only 600/. and the parts of a strong box for 
packing sugar, which go into the smallest possible 
space when in pieces, can be put together when re- 
quired at once, are much better for stowage and in 
every other way than hogsheads, and cost only 2s. 
Following up this subject of manufacturing in wood, 


‘we find the Canadians exhibiting, at the opposite end 


of the Annexe, some excellent and ingenious ma- 
chines for working in this material. One of these, 
shown by Mr. Munro, is capable of performing seven 
different operations in planing, tonguing, and groov- 
ing. Another, for heavy ship carpenters’ work, by 
Mr. Rodden, besides its special merits, points to 
what the colony is doing im the formation of a com- 
mercial marine ; and besides these there is an in- 
genious nail-making machine and other interesting 
objects.” 
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CLUSTER OF PILES, MARGATE PIER. 














MARGATE NEW PIER. more at large. There are 14 such clusters, 

TueRe are few Londoners of a certain age |72 feet apart from centre to centre. The 
who do not remember “ Jarvis’s Landing-place” pies are driven 10 feet into the chalk, each pile 
at Margate. It did its duty for a time, but | es 7 three lengths, measuring om an average 
{fallinas inde diane: neck komen iis oeeahe |40 feet when put together: the joints of the 
© i Ing 5 |piles are bored and turned to fit correctly, and 


outlay for repairs, a new pier was determined folted together by flanges. This part of the 





on; and a competition being invited, the plans 
sent in by Messrs. Birch were accepted. We 
have at different times noted the progress made, 
and to some extent described the structure. 
We now give a view of if, sketched on the spot, 
and the following more complete particulars. 
The pier commences at the Droit-office: the 
width at entrance is 84 feet : this part is curved. 





pier is of the uniform width of 20 feet. The 
upper portion of the piles is cast with a bold 
moulding and flange 3 feet from the top: on 
this flange rests a timber cap, 3 feet broad and 
14 inches deep, connecting the two piles toge- 
ther. On each side on these caps are placed 
two logs of timber, running transversely, con- 
necting all four piles together: on these are 
placed two more timber caps similar to the fore- 


it gradually narrows to 20 feet at a distance going, and on these rest the two large 


i irders, 
of 180 feet from its commencement, and is | made entirely of wrought-iron 4-feet a of 
supported on twenty-three cast-iron piles, 12 | boiler plate, 2ths of an inch thick, with large angle 
inches in diameter, driven on an average 10 feet | iron on each side, top and bottom, 6 inches, 
into the chalk. On the top of these cast-iron | equal sided, making the top and bottom edge of 
piles are placed seven wrought-iron girders 18 | these girders 12 inches broad. The platform is 
inches in depth, varying in length, being placed | supported by these girders, which also form a 
transversely according to the width of this part | parapet on each side nearly 3 feet high, on the 
of the pier. On the top of these girders the |top of which is an ornamental rail 12 inches 
timbers are placed, being 14 inches by 9 inches, | high, running the whole length of the girder. 
running longitudinally, and on the top of these | The timber sleepers on which the planks are 
timbers is the platform. From this point the | laid are bolted on the inside of each girder to 
pile runs in a straight line for 950 feet, and this | wrought iron brackets, and rest on the bottom 
portion of it is thus supported on iron piles | angle iron at every 6 feet. On these sleepers 
16 inches in diameter, and placed in clusters of | are laid the planking running in the direction of 
five, with one Y placed in the centre: each | the girders. The pier head is in the form of a 
oe is braced and tied together with wrought- | parallelogram, 110 feet long by 45 feet broad, 
ars races and tie-rods, | supported on fifty-seven screw piles, of solid 
ur second sketch shows one of these clusters wrought iron, 54 inches diameter, and 20 feet 





long, with a screw cast on the bottom end} 
30 inches diameter. The top end is turned. 
conical, to receive a cast iron cap, which is 
bored out to fit, and keyed on with two wrought 
iron keys screwed into the chalk rock 10 feet. 
On the top of the cast iron caps are placed 
timber sole pieces on sleepers, each aeaie 
composed of four logs bolted together, and 
45 feet long, running transversely : there are 
twelve of these sleepers, which support the 
same number of timber frames 10 feet apart, 
braced together by longitudinal and diagonal 
timbers, various sizes and lengths, the top of 
these frames being covered with planks corre- 
sponding with the,rest of the pier. There are 
three landing stages at the head, so placed as to» 
allow the steam boats to land and embark pas- 
sengers at any time of the tide. The staircase 
is in the middle of the head, 15 feet wide, of 
easy ascent and descent. The pier is 14 feet 
above high-water mark, of ordinary spring tides. 
The total length is 1,240 feet, giving a prome- 
nade of upwards of 30,000 superficial feet. The 
first pile was driven on the 3rd of May, 1853, 
by Mr. G. Y. Hunter, chairman of the Pier 
Company, and the last pile was driven on the 
3rd of March, 1855. 

Whatever may be its mechanical sufficiency, 
the ugliness of the new pier is unquestionable. 








—$—$—<$—$—$ —_ 


IRELAND.—A court-house and police-barrack are 
in progress at Dundrum, county Dublin, for the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P, Messrs. Deane and 
Woodward, architects, 
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TRAPS PECULIAR TO LONDON. 
Our pavements, laid over 1,000 miles of 
vaults, are dotted, at intervals of nime yards or 
less, with round iron plates: the old ones are 
worn smooth as the half-polished cove at your 
fireside, Peripatetics, beware of them : they 
are as slippery as glass when half frozen or 
greasy with mud: when an orangepeel lying on 
the disc catches your tread, then a somerset is 
certain; but oh! most specially beware when a 
coal-waggon is drawn up tothe curb: take heed 
to your ways: the porter is gone down to pre- 
pare the cellar, the trap is removed, and has 
rolled perhaps to the kennel: if you are look- 
ing inward, or even askance, down you pe 
to the hip. This occurred to a friend in Hy 
park-square lately. Really, some obligation 
ought to be imposed on porters while delivering 
coals, to place a firm stand or guard around the 
aperture (before the plate is removed), so as to 
admonish, if not forcibly arrest, the unwary. 
Suppose a low frame, square, and only 1 foot or 
18 inches high, on which to rest the sack, and 
thus ease the shoot and the shooter. Until | 
some such sanitary provision is made (and it is | 
recommended as being more utilitarian than the 
ponderous swinging wxused balance, with its 
2 ewt. weight), these accidents will occur. 

There is, however, another trap, more fre- 
quently annoying, in the guise of projecting 
sun-blinds to shops: these protrude various dis- 
tances into the street, from 5 to 15 feet. On 
the sail-cloth is painted the trader’s name—a | 
fair way to canvas for business, if at a proper | 
elevation; but they are often no more than | 
5 feet 6 inches from the flags ! 


in Arragon, used to toll of itself, says the 
legend, just before the King of Spain died :— 
“The bell of Aragon, they say, 
Spontaneous speaks the fatal day.”’ 

In the little bay of St. Gowan, near Tenby, 
you are shown what are called the ruins of this 
saint’s hermitage. In the small oratory attached 
he hung a sweet bell, whose sound was audible 
far out at sea. Some godless pirates heard its 

leasant tones, and resolved to make it their 

ooty, so they landed, tore the little bell from 
its turret, and hurried with it to the beach; but 
as they bore it along it grew so wondrously 
heavy that they were obliged to rest it on a 
stone. This stone is reported to have retained 
ever since a ringing sound when struck, and 
the tourist to this spot finds his guide place a 
hammer in his hand, and bid him strike a hollow 
stone, whilst he reverently tells him the legend 
of St. Gowan. 

At Aberbrothok, on the coast of Forfarshire, 
was an abbey dedicated to Thomas A’Becket. 
One of the abbots placed a bell on a floating 
frame over the Inchcape Kock, which lies a 
little distance out at sea, and which was a fre- 
quent cause of shipwreck io passing vessels. 

«« When the rock was hid by the tempest’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell, 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the priest of Aberbrothok.” 

A pirate captain resolved to destroy this pro- 
tective signal, so one day when the sea was 
calm, and the floating bell-frame at rest, he 
lowered his boat and cut away the bell, which 
at once sank into the sea. Exulting in the 
mischief he had accomplished the pirate sailed 





I am 5 feet 10 inches in my boots, and have 
had my hat frequently knocked off,—picked it 
up, mayhap soiled, and as the injury was unin- | 
tentional, walked silent off. Lately, however, | 


. 4 bi . j 
in Edward-street, Portman-square, sidling rather 


away; but ere many years had passed, his vessel, 
laden with booty, was again in the neighbour- 
hood of his evil deed. It was night, and a ter- 
rifie tempest was raging. He thought he was 
near the old spot, but was not certain, and 


closer to the shops, to avoid the sloppy way, a | spoke to his helmsman— 


sudden blow between the eyes stunned me, an 

sent my beaver flying: as the obtrusion of the 
iron rod seemed levelled at my optics, I went 
into the shop and remonstrated, but the pro- 


prietor replied that it covered his own ground ! | 
Now there certainly is a sort of platform, | 
about 5 or 6 feet wide, elevated some 3 or 4 


*¢ Canst hear, said he, the breakers roar ? 
For yonder methinks should be the shore ; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape bell.” 


For a moment the black heavens were gashed 
over with lightning, and on the near shore the 
Abbey of Aberbrothok became visible, whilst 


inches over the pavement, formerly an area, | below and around the breakers were white with 
which for many houses lies open to the cause- foam, Too late to alter the course of the 
way ; but this would seem to be, to all purposes, | vessel, she struck upon the rock and foundered, 


if not intents, a “trottoir :” what Puffendorff, | 


Vatel, Grotius, or the surveyor of highways 
may judge is another matter. 

i neo was derided, and as a gent 
(smoking a cigar) sided with the dealer’s views 
of his private estate in the public way, I walked 
away scathed, but not convinced. 

Ought not the perambulating parish authori- 


ties to mete and regulate these growing innova- | 
tions? They are evidently on the increase, and | 


as coming events cast their shadows — 
timely precaution may save from cerebra 
lence and capital punishment, many a 

* Viator.” 


vio- 








STORIES OF BELLS. 
In the course of a paper on Bells recently 


read,* the Rev. A. Gatty said,—Bells were ; 

ng of their | 

own accord; so we are told that when Thomas | 

A’Becket was murdered in erm J Cathe- | 
e 


supposed to have the power of rin 


dral, the bells rang without being touched. 
When La Bonne Florence, of Rome, ap- 
naracig the church of Hilarius, we are told 
that— 
** When that sche came nere the place, 


The bellys rang thorow Gody’s grace 
Wythowten helpe of hand.”-—Bitson. 


' — Hugh of Lincoln was buried, it is said 
that— 


* A’ the bells o’ merry Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung; 
And a’ the books of merry Lincoln 
Were read without man’s tongue; 
And ne’er was such a burial 
Sin Adam’s days begun.” —Jamieson. 


_ Blind Harry tells us of strange bell commo- 
tions when William Wallace died, and in Scot- 
land bells are still supposed to ring “ untouched 
by mortal hand” on momentous occasions. 

The great bell of the Cathedral of Saragossa, 


. eam lll Qo tikes aie 
oma Paper will be found printed in full in the Leeds Intelli- 
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whilst the drowning pirate heard— 


* A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 
The devil below was ringing his knell.” 


Of the bells in Limerick Cathedral, Mrs. 


'§. C. Hall has preserved a very —— legend. 
|They are said to have been founde 
| Itahan, who was an enthusiast in his art, and 


by an 


devoted himself to making them a surpassingly 
melodious peal. They were finished and sus- 
pended in a monastery, near which this founder 
took up his residence, in order to enjoy their 


|daily sound. War desolated the country, the 


monastery was razed to the ground, the bells 
sold, and the population scattered. The enthu- 
siastic bell-founder himself became an exile. 
Haunted, even to his old age, by the memory of 


‘his favourite bells, he determined, if possible, to 


hear them once again. They had found their 
way to Ireland—a country always famous for 
its bells—and the ship in which the exile sailed 
in pursuit of them p Been its anchor in Lim- 
erick Pool, two miles below the city. He took 


boat and rowed up the Shannon, when the 


'towers and turrets of the cathedral rose into 


view. The rowers paused to give their passen- 
gers a view ofthe noble building. As he gazed 
the chimes of the cathedral clock sounded the 
very bells which he had most loved and longed 
after. The old man leaned forward as if to 
hear them more distinctly, and the garrulous 
boatmen were silent and subdued by the fixed- 
ness of his look. Alarmed by his continuing 
motionless they again stretched to their oars, 
and soon reached the landing-place ; but when 
they would have helped him ashore they dis- 
covered that his life had already passed away 
with the chimes. 

There is a fine bell at Trinity College, Dublin, 
for which a handsome turret has recently been 
erected. A story is told of Dr. Barret with 





regard to this bell, that when asked by a com- 
jpany who had been drinking various toasts, to 


| give his belle as a toast, he said, “I'll give you 
the college bell, for I believe there is no belle 
80 fine as that.” 
are many interesting customs and chia- 
rities connected with bells at the present day. 
At Dewsbury a bell is tolled on Christinas 
Eve as at a funeral, or in the manner of a pass- 
ing bell; and any one asking whose bell it was, 
would be told that it was the Devil’s knell. 
The moral of this is, that the Devil died when 
Christ was born. The custom was discontinued 
for many years, bat was revived by the vicar in 
1828. Amongst the sweet bells of Dewsbury 
is the famous “ Black Tom of Tothill,” which is 
= to have been an expiatory gift for a mur- 


At Thruxton, Herefordshire, there is a piece 
of ground called the Bell-acre, which from 
ancient times has been let, and the rent applicd 
in the purchase of bell-ropes. 

At Eeclesfield Church a bell is rung at six 
o'clock in the morning, im at twelve, and 
again at eight in the evening: the curfew, on 
Saturday, is always rang at seven. The sexton 
receives a yearly payment, charged in the 
churchwarden’s account, and the poor, espe- 
cially, derive accommodation from these conve- 
~~ — may wl remarked here that 

e curfew t properly to be , not 
tolled ; oltny wt and Moore the their 
poetical descriptions when they say— 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,”— 


And— 
* Paintly as tolls the evening chime.” 


Scott, on the other hand, says correetly— 
“* Whea Hawick he passed, had curfew rung.” 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Norwieh—An Early English three-light win- 
dow has just been placed in the east end of the 
church of St. Faith Newton, having been 
executed at the expense of Mr. R. Twining, of 
as a memorial of some members of his 
family. The design is the early scroll ornament, 
filling geometric forms, with the figures—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, — one in the centre of each 
light, amd each light surrounded by a border. 
At the bottom are initials. The work was 

entrusted to the Messrs. King, of this eity. 
Tofts (Norfolk).—An entire new chancel is 
being ed to this beautiful chureh, which, 
when completed, will measure 48 feet long by 
21 feet wide. It has a small chantry on one 
side, and a vestry and organ-loft on the other. 
The material used is flint, with Bath stone dress- 
i The interior ashlar is local clunch stone, 
The internal arches, window moulds, &c. are in 
Caen stone. The ceiling will be panelled, 
with carved oak bosses at the intersections of 
the ribs. It will be fitted up choirwise, with 
carved oak stalls, for thirty persons. There 
will also be sedilia, piscina, &c. &e. The altar, 
we are told, will be worked entirely in alabaster 
and coloured marbles. In short, no expense, it 
would appear, will be spared. The work is being 
carried out at the sole expense of John Sutton, 


Esq. of Cambridge, from the desi of Mr. E. 
Walby Pugin. Mr. G. Myers, of Lambeth, is 
the builder. 


Winchester. — At a recent meeting of the 

ishioners of St. Thomas and others, interested 
in raising a suitable memorial to the late rector 
of the parish, it was unanimously resolved, ac- 
cording to the Hampshire Advertiser, to finish the 
church by completing the tower and erecting a 
spire thereon. A committee was also appointed 
to wait upon the parishioners, and ascertain the 
amount of pecuniary aid they would render 
towards carrying out the desired object. The 
Dean and Chapter intend giving 100/. and the 
Warden and Fellows of the College 50/. towards 
the cost of completing the spire. The cost will 
be about 1,200/. 

Dorchester —On 7th instant were formally 
laid the foundation-stones of the two chapels in 
the new cemetery now being enclosed at Dor- 
chester. 

Shrewton.—The consecration of the restored 
parish church of Shrewton took place on Wed- 
nesday before last. The chureh was built from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt. The tower, one arch of the 





nave of the former church, the piers of the 
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chancel arch, and two lancet windows, which 
were found walled up in the former chancel, 
have been retained in the new building. The 
style of the several parts of the new church was 
determined by remains of the former one, the 
nave and chancel being of earlier character than 
the aisles and tower. The nave is lighted by a 
clerestory of three trefoil-shaped windows. The 
western tower arch is open to the body of the 
church, separated, however, by a carved wood 
screen. The floor of the tower is used as a 
ringing place. The east end of the north aisle | 
is divided off as a vestry by a screen, and the | 
whole church fitted up with open seats of stained | 
deal. There is a wooden roof, both to the nave | 
and chancel, of stained deal. The carving of the | 
corbels and other stonework was executed by | 
the Messrs. Howitt. The pulpit, desk, lectern, | 
and chancel seats, are of carved oak. ‘The mate- | 
rials are flint and ashlar stone. The chancel is 
paved with encaustic tiles. The communion) 
rails are of ironwork, by Potter. The dimen-| 
sions of the church are 75 feet by 40 feet; and 
the accommodation is for 363. All the sittings | 
are free. The east end of south aisle is adorned 
with a window of stained glass. It contains’ 
two lights, one filled with a full-length figure of | 
St. Peter, the other representing St. Paul. The | 
total costs of the works at present undertaken 
are estimated at less than 1,808/. The vicar 
and churchwardens are, it is said, anxious to 
complete the work by the restoration of the 
tower in the erection of a spire, which is much 
needed, but there still remains a deficiency in 
the funds provided for the work already accom-| 
plished. | 
Ipswich.—The consecretion of the new ceme- 
tery here took place on Thursday before last. | 
Carlisle-—The Dean and Chapter of Carlisle | 
have recently held a meeting with the view to) 
raise the necessary funds for effecting the resto- | 
ration of their cathedral to a much greater | 
extent than the result would be of the| 
repairs of it now in progress. These latter | 
repairs have reference chiefly to the fabric, and’ 
had long been urgently needed; but the Dean | 
and Chapter contemplate the introduction of a) 
number of decorations which they think neces-| 
sary for the complete restoration of the build-| 
ing to its original state, in the execution of | 
which, however, they are not at liberty to apply | 
any of the funds raised on the cathedral estates | 
for the substantial repairs, and they are con- | 
sequently obliged to have recourse to voluntary | 
contributions. The supplemental alterations | 
they are desirous of making include the rebuild- | 





} 


| 





the building. By these alterations upwards of 
400 additional sittings have been obtained, one 
half of which are free. The cosé will be about 700/. 


Wellingborough—A new church, or chapel of 
ease, is about to be erected at Wellingborough ; 
the present edifice (though one of the largest 
in the county) being too small. The subscrip- 
tion toward its cost is progressing. 

East Retford.—-The parish church of St. 
Swithin, East Retford, was opened on the 11th 
instant. The work of restoration was entrusted 
to Mr. G. G. Place, of Nottingham, architect, 
and the contract for the works to Messrs. Lee 
and Webster, of Boston. The church was in a 
very dilapidated condition, externally and inter- 
nally, and was sadly disfigured with galleries 
and enormous pews. ‘The north aisle has been 


rebuilt and enlarged, and roofed with red deal. | 
A similar roof has been placed on the south aisle. | 


Benches of stained deal occupy the place of the | 
pews, and the galleries have disappeared. The 
tracery in the windows has been removed. The 
floors have been laid with Yorkshire flagging, | 
new gas-fittings (by Skidmore, of Coventry) | 
adjusted, and a stone pulpit, and eagle lectern | 
of oak provided. The external masonry has 
been thoroughly repaired, and the south tran-| 
sept gabled and batilemented. A new organ- | 
chamber and vestry have been built on the 
south side of the chancel; the chancel itself 
extended 17 feet, and a clerestory added to it, 
so as to restore to its original proportions the 
eastern second pointed window, the centre com- 
partment of which has been filled with stained 
glass, by Messrs. O’Connor, as a memorial of 
Mrs. Hawkesley Hall. The Foljambe window 
has been refixed in the south transept, and one 
compartment of the west window of the south 
aisle has been filled with glass, representing the 
Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan by St. John the 
Baptist : it is also from the pencil of Messrs. 
M. and A. O’Connor, The carving was executed 
by Mr. Lee. All the tablets and memorials in 
the interior of the church have been cleaned 
and restored, and several new mural monuments 
have been erected. The churchyard has been 
levelled. The entire cost of the restoration 
amounts to about 3,400/. all obtained by volun- 
tary contributions, nearly 1,000/. of it through 


the exertions of the ladies of East Retford. 


Glasgow.—The local Gazette adduces, as an 
instance of a rise in the value of church pro- 
perty, the recent sale of Renfield Church, with 
the ground attached to it. This property, 
situated at the corner of Renfield al Gordon 
streets, was — in the year 1822, at a feu 


NAMES OF STREETS. 


ALLow me to say a word on the absurd manner 
in which the buildings in our streets are named and 
numbered, ¢. g. look at Hugamnffin-road, situate 
in the parish of ; but why should I trouble 
myself to search musty rolls to discover the parish 
to which this celebrated road belongs? Look at it, 
Mr. Editor. You walk, perhaps, on the right-hand 
side of the road, and see 





Crabskin-terrace ...... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Amelia-place ......... lto 4 
Cardinal-cottages...... lto 4 
Alma-place ............ l to 5 
Providence-villas ...... lto 4 
Mary’s-buildings ...... lto 6 

} Ann s-place ............ lto 6 

Newmarket-row ...... Lae ig 
Mumford’s-place ...... lto 6 


Lewis-cottages......... l 
Miller’s-place ......... 1 
Eesex-place ............ 1 to 18 
Sussex-place............ l 
Crown-place ......... 1 
Shaw’s-villas ......... l 


Richmond-place ...... 1 to 14 
Medina-villas ......... 1 to 20 
Minerva-cottages...... lto 2 
Albion-terrace......... 1 to 30 


Returning from my customary avocation in the 
City, a few days since, I was aceosted by an indi- 
vidual, dressed in a fiery-coloured uniform, with the 
mystic characters—G.P.O. 4001, on his collar, who 
thus accosted me: “Can you direct me, sir, to Mum- 
ford-place?” I replied, “I have lived ten years 
down this road, and do not know it.” “I only 
wish,” replied this industrious individual, “I only 
wish, sir, that these here builders had to follow a 
postman’s life for a few weeks: that would soon 
sicken them, I reckon, of this here way of calling 
the row of houses in a street by a score or two of 
names.” 

I really think, Mr. Editor, if the uxorious builders 
who thus immortalise their wives, and those gentle- 
men who are in a state of single blessedness, but are 
hoping for better days, only could experience a little 
of this difficulty, the system would pass away like 
the other remnants of the good old times, and re- 
main in future ages only for the consideration of the 
antiquary. J.C.S. 





ISLINGTON. 
CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. 

A New church, to be named St. Philip’s, has been 
commenced on an eligible plot of ground at the corner 
of Arlington-square, New North-road, having a 
frontage of 120 feet in the square, by a depth of 176 
feet in Linton-street. This site was gratuitously 
reserved some years since by the foresight of the then 


| 
} 


ing of the ancient parish church of St. Mary as/ duty, lately redeemed, for 1,000/.: the church Prebendary of Islington im St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
an integral portion of the restoration of their | building cost 2,300/.; making together 3,300/. Clothworkers’ Company, and the trustees of Lady 


cathedral; the fitting up of the remains of the | 
nave for cathedral purposes, as soon as the/ 
parishioners of St. Mary’s are provided with a| 
new church ; the decoration of the oak roof, so | 
as to restore it to somewhat of its original con- | 
dition, when it was ornamented with the coats | 
of arms of some of the principal Border fami- 
lies; the cleaning and repairmg of the old 
stained glass in the tracery of the great east 


as the cost of this property, which was sold by 
auction on Wednesday week at the rate of 15/. 
per square yard, yielding, say 16,111/. 13s. 4d. 
the highest price, it is said, at which church 
property has Sons sold in Scotland. 





PARIS. 
We learn from (alignani and Paris papers 


Packington’s charity, to whom joiutly belonged “the 
Shepherd and Shepherdess fields,” a tract now nearly 
covered with houses. 
| The church will be in the Anglo-Norman style, of 
| the latter part of the twelfth century. It will consist 
| of a nave, transepts, and aisles, and will accommodate 
| 1,054 persons : the sittings are chiefly on the ground- 
‘floor. The total cost is to be 4,800/. The present 
design contemplates a church only, but there is ample 
space on the site for boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, 


window ; and a new organ, for which a fund has | that there are eight competitors for the prize ag) Hale-street, and for a parsonage-house front- 
already been partially raised. The Dean and| architecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The ing the square. Mr. A.D. Gough is the architect ; 
Chapter think the execution of the substantial | subject is a Conservatoire de Musique for a great 414 Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Islington, are the 
repairs of the fabric out of the funds of the/ capital, entirely isolated, having a fagade of | puilders, 
cathedral estates an opportunity which should | 260 yards on a public square or plice, and con-| Funds are greatly needed for the prosecution of this 
not be lost for making the other changes to | taining, besides a concert-room for 1,200 per-| work. With one exception, there is no district in 
which reference has been made; and with that|sons, a theatre of equal size, a library, and a’ the whole parish of Islington which contains so small 
view they have made an appeal! to the citizens museum of musical instruments. | a proportion of church sittings to the number of inha- 
of Carlisle and the inhabitants of the neigh-| The Academy have awarded the great prizes | bitants, as St. Mary’s district. Its church has a 
bouring districts, to which a hearty response is|in sculpture. The first grand prize was given | population of 17,500 still ecclesiastically attached to 
now being made. |to M. Chapu, pupil of MM. Duret and Pradier. | it, and the design of allotting 5,000 of _ —— 
Shrewsbury.—St. Michael’s church, situated in | The work of this artist was injured by a fall, | ‘° the new incambency - ow S deserves the 
the suburd of Castleforegate in this town, has | which broke it into several pieces at the moment | ©™Best support of every churchman. ; 
been undergoing considerable enlargement dur-| it was being placed in its position. The frag-| A writer in the Islington see ° as 
ing the last four months, and has now been! ments were afterwards arranged together, and local print), — yore sae er ae foe unblie 
re-opened: The alterations and additions have | its superiority was then so great as to merit the | * - ne Poe Saos r whee tanta 
been executed by Mr. Dodson, from designs by | first prize. ‘The second was awarded to M. A.D. | NO™ UP. 624 ae 2 Satis mand 
Mr. S. P. Smith, architect. The four re-entering | Doublemard, pupil of M. Duret; and the third | parle Ch nin sidieniinn ale r cttend saligeen 
angles were taken down, and the wallsextended,|to M. Rolland, pupil of MM. Duret and) Saeed there is provision for only 29 per cent. ‘The 
the space thus obtained at the north and south | Feuchére. co population is still rapidly imereasing; and ere long, 
sides of the chancel and the west end being} The International Statistical Congress has | the 3.000 acres of the parish will form one dense 
converted into pews. The original free sittings | held its sittings in Paris successfully. The repre- | mass of houses. 
have been removed, and pews fixed there in- | sentatives of various countries attended. The | Building is still going on with rapidity in this part 
stead: to compensate for this, the gallery is! wonderful facility with which these gentlemen | o¢ J,jington. Messrs. Rowland and Evans have raised 
widened and lengthened, and wholly appropriated | expressed themselves in the French language | q yery large number of houses, including nearly a 
to free sittings. The principal entrance is | surprised the Frenchmen. It was a matter of| hundred on the site of the “ Rosemary Branch” 


through the south face of the tower, and there | difficulty to discover a fault of language or in-| Tavern. Several large houses have been finished on 
is also an entrance at the south-west angle o¢ elegance of expression. 


Mr. Rydon’s land, Highbury New Park ; and Messrs. 
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Stroud have just commenced a long row in Mildmay- 
grove, facing the railway. 

Buildings for the accommodation of the infant poor 
{ Islington ave now in course of erection on a plot 
f ground called Porter’s Acre, situate on the east 
- of the Hornsey-road. 

“ Porter’s Acre? was devised to the poor of the 
ish by John Parsons, by will dated 1700. 
fie main building contains, on the ground floor, 
ommodation for 180 children, namely, 90 boys, 
G0 girls, and 30 infants ; a dining-hall for 200, to be 
used also as a chapel; a kitchen, washhouse, laundry, 
lniry, stores, and other necessary offices. Airing- 
rounds, with covered yards for unfavourable weather, 
are also provided. On the first floor are the dormi- 
tories, with proper conveniences attached. 

The dwelling-house, in the centre, divides the girls’ 
from the boys’ department. In connection with the 
main building are baths, lavatories, workshops, &c. 
he building intended for the infirmary contains two 
fever and two convalescent wards, for twenty children, 
with nurses’ rooms, bath-rooms, and other offices. 

The buildings are faced with stock bricks, with red 
brick quoins, and have splayed reveals to the openings. 
The cost is estimated at about 10,0007. Mr. Frederick 
[yerman is the architect, and Messrs. Patrick and 
Son are the builders. 


pul 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW. 

A very brilliant annual meeting of the stars and 
other savans of the British Association and their satel- 
lites has just been held at Glasgow. This was the second 
meeting of the Association in the western metropolis 
of Scotland, the former having been held in 1840. 
The arrangements for the present meeting were of the 
most complete kind. The university class-rooms were 
set apart for the sectional and committee meetings, 
the City Hall was engaged for the general meetings, 
the Trades’ Hall was opened as a reception-room, and 
the Merchants’ Hall was made available for the meet- 
ings of the general committee, who met on Wednesday 
in last week at one o'clock. Among those present on 
the platform and in the hall were Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, the Earl of Harrowby, Count Frdlich, 
from Sweden; Sir R. I. Marchison, Sir C. Lyell, Sir 
Charles Pasley, Sir John Rennie, Professor Fleming, 
Professor Balfour, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Whewell, 
Dr. Seoresby, Colonel Sabine, Sheriff Glassford Bell, 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Wentworth Dilke, &c. 

The Earl of Harrowby was called to the chair, and 
Professor Phillips, assistant general secretary, read 
the minutes of the meeting of the general committee 
at Liverpool in 1854. 

Colonel Sabine, as general secretary, read the report 
of the council to the meeting then held, and which, 
amongst other topics, congratulated the Association 
on the probable concentration of scientific bodies in 
Burlington House. A list of office-bearers was then 
read and other business transacted. 

At five o’clock the Lord Provost of Glasgow gave 
a grand inaugural banquet in the M‘Lellan Rooms. 
These halls, which were built for public purposes by 
the late Mr. Archibald M‘Lellan, and in which is 
usually exhibited a collection of works of art of the 
different European schools, including numerous paint- 
ings by great masters (the greater part of the collec- 
tion having belonged to the late Mr. M‘Lellan him- 
self), were on this occasion superbly fitted up. The 
saloons are three in number, one of which was | 
prepared as a reception-room, the central one as 
a dining-hall, and the third as a coffee-room. 

Amongst those present, besides names already 
given, were the Duke of Argyle, as president elect, 
the Earls of Elgin and Eglinton, Lords Ingestre, 
Belhaven, and Talbot, Baron Liebig, Sir D. Brewster, 
cud many other eminent men. 

The first general meeting of the association took 
place in the City Hall, at eight o’clock. ‘fhe entire 
of this great hall was filled with a brilliant assemblage, 
including a nearly equal proportion of ladies, all in full 
evening costume. The Earl of Harrowby tien intro- | 

duced, as president elect, the Duke of Arzyle, who, | 
after ably reviewing the progress of science, said,— | 

The advancement of science depends, above all | 
things, on securing for it a better and more acknow- 
Jedged place in the education of the young. What 
we desire, and ought to aim at is, that abstract science, 
without special reference to its departmental applica- | 
tion, should be more recognized as an essential ele- 
ment in every liberal education. We desire this on | 
two ‘grounds mainly,—first, that it will contribute | 
more than anything else to the further advancement 
of science itself; and, secondly, because we believe 
that it would be an instrument of vital benefit in the 
culture and strengthening of the mental powers. And 
this brings me to say a word on the value of instruc- 

tion in physical science, not merely with a view to its 
own advancement, but as in itself a means of mental 
training, and an instrument for the highest purposes 
of education. Even where the researches of physical 





‘call “‘ Our Father.” 


science can do little more than guide conjecture, or 
illustrate merely what it cannot prove, how grand are 
the questions which it excites us to ask, and on which 
it enables us to gather some amount of evidence. It 
is sometimes proudly asked, who shall set bounds to 
science, or to the widening circle of her horizon? 
But why should we try to do so, when it is enough 
to observe that that horizon, however it may be en- 
larged, is a horizon still—a circle beyond which, 
however wide it be, there shine, like fixed stars with- 
out a parallax, eternal problems in which the march 
of science never shows any change of place. If 
there be one fact of which science reminds us more 
perpetually than another, it is that we have faculties 
impelling us to ask questions which we have no 
powers enabling us to answer. What better lesson 
of humility than this? What better indication of 
the reasonableness of looking to a state in which this 
discrepancy shall be done away ; and when we shall 
* know even as we are known ?” 





SCHOOLS OF DESIGN IN CONNECTION WITH | 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ART. 

In reply to several inquiries, let us state, that 
District Schools of Art, in connection with the Board 
of Trade Department, are now established at the fol- 
lowing places. Entrance fee, 2s. Admission, 2s. 
and 3s. per month. The instruction comprises prae- 
tical geometry and perspective, free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing, and elementary colour :— 


. Spitalfields, Crispin-street. 

. Camden-town (late North London), High-street. 

. Finsbury, WiHiam-street, Wilmington-square. 

. Westminster Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith- 
street. 

. Saint Thomas, Charter-house, Goswell-street. 

. Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road. 

. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Long-acre. 

Saint Mary’s, Princes-road, Lambeth. 

Gore House, Kensington. 


At schools 1, 2, and 9, there are female classes, 
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DRAINING RICHMOND PARK. 
DEEP AND SHALLOW DRAINS, 


Tue Office of Works are draining that part of 
Richmond-park, near the Ranger’s kitchen-garden, 
bordered by Sheen Common, which is now covered 
with rushes and weeds. The drains are all 4 feet and 
5 feet deep, varying from 30 feet to 50 feet apart, in 
sand, and some clay. The work is being done under the 
directions of Mr. R. B. Grantham. Nearly all the 
park requires draining. Parts of it were drained 
some years since, but from the shallowness of the 
drains, and imperfect manner of laying the pipes or 
tiles, we are credibly informed, it requires to be 
drained again. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


THE written certificate of character and ability 
sugyested, by your correspondents of August 11th and 
18th, to be given by employers to the employed in 
the building trades, I consider would be highly useful 
awd encouraging. The present system, or rather no 
system, of setting on men just when they are wanted, 
without any recommendation (except, perhaps, that of 
some fellow-workman), and turning them off when 
they are done with, is most degrading: this is really 
using man just like a machine. Now masters should 
have more consideration for a man than a machine, 
aud there should be more communication with the 
one than the other. It is important that our build- 
ing magnates should be considerate towards those 
employed: both should be intimately and cordially 
united together: one cannot do without the other : 
each should remember they are eating of the same 
loaf. The relation between masters and men is close, 


| but, ye masters, do ye feel and show the relationship 


by your friendly words and looks >—by your inquiries, 
or your call, or that of your wife or daughter, if any 
in your employ are ill at home ?—or by your friendly 
reasonings in any case of unfaithfulness? Ifa kindly 
connection, a moral tie such as this does not exist, let 
it be cultivated and aimed at: it is duty, if not 
interest ; and masters ought to consider it a part of 
their duty to make their men happy, remembering 
we are all the children in common of One whom we 
WA, BH, 





Workmen and Testimonials. —I1 have observed 
in your journal of the 11th of August, a letter from 
a Builder’s Clerk, and on the 18th from a Builder, on 
the subject of workmen. Their opinion was that 
every workman should obtain from his employer when 
discharged a testimonial of good conduct, sobriety, &c. 
without which testimonial he should not be employed 
by any one. Now, Sir, having, I believe, given you 
their side of the question, allow me, in the name of 


, the working classes, to state a few of the objections 





to their suggestion. If a workman should by any 
means (however innocently, or without intention), 
give offence to his employer, it would lie in that 
employer’s power to ruin, if not utterly annihilate 
that man’s character for life. Again, a workman, on 
leaving his employer, it might be to better himself, 
or that he had a chance of work nearer his home, 
would be entirely dependent on that employer’s will 
for his future prospects (as far as his obtaining any 
more employment went), thus rendering the condition 
of the working man, already sufficiently overburdened, 
little better than, if so good, as that ofa serf. It may 
be very well for clerks, and such classes of men, to re- 
quire testimonials of character from one employer to 
another, because generally they have great responsi- 
bility and confidence placed in them, in consequence 
of having to handle a great deal of money, and 
perhaps to pay the workmen’s wages, thus proving 
the necessity for a good character on their parts. 
But as workmen are very seldom required to take 
much responsibility, why should their very chance of 
gaining an honest living be vested in and subject to 
the whim and caprice of an employer ? 
A Workinc Man, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Newark Cemetery. — The first premium has been 
awarded to Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln, 
and the second to Mr. Pritchett, of Darlington. 


Guildford Cemetery.—Twelve designs were re- 
ceived in competition, and from these the Burial 
Board have selected one marked “ Hope,” afterwards 
found to be by Mr. Roberts, of Southampton-street, 
Strand, to whom they awarded the munificent pre- 
mium (10/.) offered. The design marked, “ Do J 
deserve,” was second favourite. 

Aberystwyth Clock Tower —Competitors still com- 
plain that they can neither get their drawings back, 
nor replies to letters. The committee appear to have 
behaved very ill in this affair. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR LONDON. 


I rake the liberty of offering to your notice a few 
suggestions. 

I would propose first, a scheme which might be 
called “A Small Public Thoroughfare and Minor 
Improvement Scheme,” for the purpose of relieving 
the principal streets of much of the traffic which is 
continually blocking them up, by simply converting 
many of the existing courts and alleys into small 
streets or thoroughfares. We want small outlets to 
take away the light traffic, such as cabs, carts, &e. For 
example, Ludgate-hill would be eased a good deal by 
throwing open the Broadway, Water-lane, Little 
Bridge-street, &c. Drury-lane and Covent-garden 
Theatres would also be materially benefited by con- 
verting what is now called Vinegar-yard and Marquis- 
court into a small street, which gould be done by 
merely pulling down a few houses. 

Again, there are many good streets existing which 
are quite disfigured, because a few houses are suffered 
to remain projecting a great way before the adjoining 
ones, such as St. John-street, Smithfield, Cursitor- 
street, Hanway-street, Rathbone-place, Sutton-street, 
Great Wild-street, and many others all over London. 

While discussing the desirability of throwing back 
houses, I wish to ask whether the Act which com- 
pels all shops in the leading streets to be thrown 
back, does not apply equally to streets of every kind ? 
There are many streets, particularly in the outskirts, 
built as private houses, with two or three feet of 
ground in front (in some cases called a garden), after- 
wards converted into shops, and the shops built right 
over the front bit of ground, instead of being carried 
back flush with the brickwork of the house, rendering 
such neighbourhoods very unsightly. 

All these evils might be remedied by a general 
inspection of London, without any surveying, and if 
undertaken by the various Metropolitan Improvement 
Committees, such nuisances as Middle-row, Holborn, 
would no longer remain. 

I think, likewise, the backs of houses ought to 
come under a general inspection, and persons should 
not be allowed to choke up every bit of ground they 
have with workshops, &e. In my opinion every 
house should have a space of ground equal to its own 
superficial area unbuilt upon, and every block of 
buildings should have a right of way or public footpath 
carried through the back. 

Under the head of dirty property, I would advise 
a general clearance of all back slums, such as the pur- 
lieus of Gray’s Inn-lane, &c. allowing but a bare com- 
pensation for the same, and the tenants of such nasty 
places should go to the outskirts of the town to find 
a lodging. 

I will now propose a scheme (a novelty in its way) 
which, if carried out, would be a great boon toa 
large portion of the public who seem to be forgotten 
altogether, I mean the children, and that is nothing 
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more nor less than the establishment all over London of 
small public play-grounds. An exceHent opportunity 
offers itself in the closing of all metropolitan grave- 
yards, and some of these might be fitted up with 
every kind of gymnastics suitable for both boys and 
girls. I am sure it would be hailed with delight by 
a large portion of the inhabitants of London, if 
street music of every kind were restricted to these 
playgrounds. A. B.C. 








AN AMERICAN BOOKSELLING ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Tue buildings of the Harper Establishment are situ- 

ated in New York, on Cliff-street and Franklin-square. 


The establishment covers about half an acre of ground, | 


and consists chiefly of two blocks of buildings, one 
fronting on Cliff-street, and the other fronting on 


Franklin-square, with a court between. The two! 


blocks of buildings are united, and made, as it were, 
one, by a series of iron bridges connecting the various 
stories of the two blocks with each other, and with a 
large circulartower in the court, which contains the only 
common stairway for the whole establishment. The 


edifice is constructed almost exclusively of stone, brick, | 
and iron, and is hence fire-proof. That portion of the | 


building which fronts on Franklin-square, is five stories 
in height, with a cellar and sub-cellar below, making 
seven floors in all. The frout is built wholly of iron. 
It consists in each story of twenty-one Corinthian 
columns, with lofty windows filling the intercolum- 
niations. Each range of columns supports the bases 
of the range above, and thus they rise, tier above 
tier, to the topmost story. Over the entrance-door 
is a full-length statue of Benjamin Franklin, in iron, 
and between the windows of the fifth story is a row 
of smaller statues of Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson. Above them is the cornice of the roof, 
supported by massive trusses. The depth of the 
foundation of the edifice may be inferred from the 
fact that the floor of the lowermost cellar is 22 feet 
below the sidewalk. A large portion of the space in 
these cellars is used for the storage of paper. This 
paper is taken across as wanted into the lower stories 
of the building on Cliff-street by a subterranean 
railway under the court. ‘There are no staircases 
leading from one story to another in either of the 
buildings within the walls. Thus the several floors 
of the buildings are continuous and entire throughout. 
This construction is adopted as a safeguard against 
fire. The fireproof floors consist simply of a series 
of long, narrow, flat brick arches, supported by 
wrought-iron beams, the ends of the beams being 
supported in their turn by girders of wrought and 
cast iron, and these by a range of cast-iron columns, 
supported by a similar range in the story below. 
The number of cast-iron columns and girders in both 
parts of the edifice is over 250. The number of brick 
arches, averaging about 4 fect span, and 15 feet in 
length from girder to girder, with wrought-iron beams 


to support them, is about 2,000, and the whole area | 


of floors thus supported in the different stories is 
between two and three acres. Mr. James Bogardus, 
engineer, was the constructor of the iron front of the 
building; Mr. John B. Corlies, the architect and 


builder; Mr. James L. Jackson, the designer and | 


manufacturer of the iron columns and girders ; and 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, of the firm of Cooper and 


Hewitt, manufacturers of the iron beams. We have | 


gathered these particulars from one of a series of 
“Story Books,” published, in this country, by 
Messrs. Low. 








HMiscellanea. 

Tue New-roap, St. Pancras.—While you are 
on the subject of encroachment, perhaps you may 
deem it worth while to call attention to the encroach- 
ments that have been made, and are still being car- 


ried on, in one of the principal thoroughfares in the | 


north of London. I mean the New-road, especially 
that portion by Tottenham-court-road and Penton- 
ville. There is at the present moment a substantial 


brick building being run up at the corner of Chalton- | 
street,and like all the other encroachments, it is carried | 


out to the very pavement, not even the width of an 
ordinary area left between house and footway. The 
first of these encroachments were wood erections, 
built on wheels ; but now they have got more auda- 


cious, seeing that the parties whose business it must | 


be to see the Act properly carried into force, do not 
prevent any encroachments being made. I believe the 
Crown has something to do with this line of thorough- 
fare, and when it was originally laid out, the condi- 
tions were that a wide and clear thoroughfare should 
be left, and that no building of any kind whatever 
was to be erected on the gardens each side the road. 


This road is now becoming of more importance than | 


ever, in consequence of its being the connecting line 
of the termini of the four greatest railways entering 
London.—A. M. G, 


Vittace ReaING-ROOMS AND Liprartes.—A 
conversasione ‘of the Bucks and Berks Lecturers’ 
Association Will take lace at the Town-hall, Windsor, 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst. at seven o’clock. The 
Association has been formed for the purpose of esta- 
blishing reading-rooms and libraries in the villages of 
these counties, and of assisting mechanics’ institutes 
in the smaller towns. It is hoped there will be a 
large attendance of those interested in such purposes. 
Members of existing institutes are particularly invited 
| to be present. Among those expected to favour the 
Association with their company are the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, the Hon. and Rev. 
S. Best, Mr. C. Knight, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, 
&e. &e. 

SMoKE Consumer.—At Mr. Hunter’s saw-mills, 
| Greendyke-street, Glasgow, may be seen a simple 
| smoke consumer, described in the North British Mail. 
Connected with a valve and lever, a tin can dips into 
a small tub of water, and fills when the farnace-door 
| is open ; aud, when the door is Jet down, the full can 
| is lifted out of the water, and immediately commences 
| to empty itself through the tap. As it empties, the 
sliding-valve gradually drops, until at last, when the 
can is about empty, the opening in the furnace door 
jis entirely closed. Less than 2/. fits it up, and, 
| although it is not said whether there is any economy 

of fuel or not, the absence of smoke is vonched for. 

Tue Great Clock AND BELLS For WESTMINSTER 
Patace.—Copies of all papers and correspondence | 
| relating to this subject have just been published by 
| order of Parliament. Amongst other matters there is 
la discussion between the Commissioners of Works 
| and Mr. Dent relative to the clock, which was not 
| fixed and completed according to the contract, owing, 
jas Mr. F. Dent affirms, to the tower and bells not 





' 
| 
| 





Tue Camp anp Barrack Sanitary Cart.— 
It must be obvious, that the early and complete 
removal of all refuse matter from camp or barrack is 
the primary and fundamental means of securing the 
health of troops, and of arresting the ravages of 
disease, and without this all other precautions are 
vain and ineffectual. It is intended to effect this by 
means of the sanitary cart and portable latrines, as 
constructed by order of the Government for experi- 
mental trial at Aldershott, by Mr. James Bird, late 
surgeon to the Royal Glamorgan Militia. The cart and 
latrines are of wood and iron, each latrive being 5 feet 
long, 18 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep, and 
capable when full of holding about 115 gallons: there is 
a spindle at each end, fixed eccentric, and a moveable 
cover, to be used when the latrine is carted away for the 
purpose of being emptied. Previous to removal a yoke 
is attached to each spindle—the yoke having side- 
triggers, which preserve the latrine in an upright 
position, and admit of its contents being readily dis- 
charged. The cart is constructed on two wheels, 
having two arms projecting from the back, and resting 
upon the axle, with curved extremities adapted to the 
yoke. The shafts act as the long arm of a lever, the 
axle being the fulerum. By this simple contrivance 
one latrine at a time can be removed with great 
facility, without risk of overflow, and its con- 
tents deposited without any manual labour being 
necessary either for filling or baling out. The cart 
and latrines, as constructed for Aldershott, were 
manufactured by Mr. Swan Nash, ironmonger, 253, 
Oxford-strect, and may be seen on application. 

Tur Conpition oF THE THAMES.—A memorial, 
signed by a large number of bankers, members of the 
Stock Exchange, public companies, and others repre- 
senting important interests, has been presented to the 








| being ready. As regards the bells and the construc- 
| tion of chimes, it appears that Mr. Wheatstone con- 
| ferred with Sir Charles Barry, and proposed that 
{they should be empowered to collect information in 


and Belgium, and to ascertain whether there are in | 
either of those countries makers acquainted with the | 
traditions of the art, or who have applied the modern | 
discoveries of science to the improvement of bells or 
to efficient substitutes for them. This suggestion | 
was approved by the Board of Works. Mr. Wheat- 

stone remarks that the miserable failure of the chimes 

constructed for the Royal Exchange, which have been | 
twice recast without ultimate advantage, shows that 
no known bell-founder in England can be relied upon, | 
as the best in repute have been tried, and have failed. | 
What have our bell-founders to say to this ? 


MeTROPOLITAN WATERWORKS.—Parliament hav- 
ing some time since determined that no water used 
| for the supply of London should be taken from the 
Thames within tidal iafluence, with other directions 
in relation to reservoirs and filtration generally, has 
occasioned the almost reconstruction of those works 
by which the metropolis is supplied. Among these, 
| the Chelsea Waterworks Company are directing exten- 
sive alterations—the construction of filtering works, 
new pumping machinery, at Seething Wells, above 
' Kingston-upon-Thames, and in the erection of an 
|aqueduct between Fulham and Patney, by which 
means, in its onward course, the water of the Thames 
| will be carried over the Thames itself. The Lam- 
beth Water Company, who had anticipated the 
| decision of Parliament, by obtaining an Act in 1848, 
j deemed it desirable to construct their new works so 
that the water must of necessity undergo the process 
of filtration before it reaches the pump-wells of the 
steam-engines, the filters being a series of sunken | 
| reservoirs, compounded of numerous layers, through | 

which the water from the river percolates, and, con- 

| stantly descending, filters itself into the subterranean | 
i culverts, receiving wells, basins, and reservoirs. The | 
works are arranged to be constructed in sections, 80 | 
that a new section may at any time be added. The | 
first section of the Lambeth Works now in operation 
iis in duplicate, and comprises engine-houses and 
offices, in which are erected steam-engines equivalent 
to the power of 600 horses, and calculated to pump 
10,000,000 gallons of water a day. The Chelsea 
Company are removing their entire pumping estab- 
lishment from Thames-bank to the new site at 
Secthing Wells. The site of their old works, from 
the erection of buildings between Millbank and the 
Ranelagh, has become valuable property. 

Tue GaLLery or ILLustration.—A_ new picture 
|from an original drawiag by Mr. James Randell, 

representing the battle-field of the recent victory on 





Paris respecting the most esteemed chimes in France | 


Lord Mayor, approving of his design to call a public 
| meeting, to consider the condition of the Thames, and 
advising the appointment of a committee to secure 
| the execution of such steps as may be decided on. 

St. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FrELDS BuRtAL GrounpD.— 
Considerable excitement has been occasioned by the 
opening of a portion of the burial ground, Pratt-street, 
Camden-towa, in course of building operations now 


| going on, and the destruction by fire, as alleged, of 


human remains thus disturbed. The excavation, it is 
also said, closely adjoins a “cholera pit,” in which 
many poor victims of cholera were buried. The 
vestry of St. Pancras have since had a meeting on 
the subject, and have appointed a committee to pro- 
tect public decency. 

THe Iron Trape.—In consequence, it is said, of 
the great improvement which has taken place iu the 
aspect of the iron trade, the ironmasters of South 
Wales have generally determined to advance the wages 
of their workmen 10 per cent. and, in several in- 
stances, this was carried into effect at the last pay-day. 
The iron trade now is in a more steady condition. 
The exports of iron are large, heavy shipments of rails 
and bars being sent abroad. The trade in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darlington and Middlesbrough, which is 
becoming more important every day, is in a flourish- 
ing state. A great portion of the material is converted 
into shell or shot. Government receive all that can 
be made, and other large works near Newcastle are 
almost entirely occupied with Government orders, In 
South Staffordshire the improvement continues, and 
according to the Zimes’ correspondent, there is a de- 
termination to discountenance any gambling efforts 
to raise prices to an undue extent ; yet according to 
others, “prices are certain to reach the highest 
figures, against which all prudent men have been pro- 
testing.” It is precisely by means of such confident 
assurances, however, that the speculators work upon 
the minds of the more moderate and honest members 
of the trade. Bars are quoted up to 9/. and hot-blast 
pig to 4/. 15s. 

Mar. Joseru Frankutn, Arcuirect.—Mr. Joseph 
Franklin, late architect and surveyor to the cor- 
poration of Liverpool, died last week, at his resi- 
dence, Cooper’s-hill, near Stroud. More than fifty 
years since Mr. Franklin came to Liverpool, from 
Bath, and was engaged in the office of Mr. Thomas 
Haigh, builder ; and ultimately went into partnership 
with him and his son, the present Mr. Thomas Haigh. 
In 1837, Mr. Franklin, having acquired an ample inde- 
pendence, retired from the concern, and accepted the 
situation of architect and surveyor to the corporation. 
This appointment he resigned about eight years ago. 
Mr. Franklin designed several buildings in Liver- 
pool ; amongst others, Dr. Raffles’ Chapel, the Cres- 
cent Chapel, aud Pembroke-place Chapel. 

Tue Peet Starve at Brruincuam.—The Peel 








the Tchernaya, has been added to the beautiful diorama 
of the events of the war, and serves, with the excep- | 
tion of the last great cvent, to make ita complete | 
| picture of the campaign, equally instructive and | 
amusing. Messrs. Grieve and Telbin have spared | 
neither pains nor cost to keep the promises they 
made when they opened their gallery, and should, if | 
ithe public have any gratitude, be reaping a rich 
harvest as their reward. 


statue, inaugurated a few days ago, remains unpaid 
for; indeed, not half the required sum has yet been 
subscribed. When the commission was intrusted to 
Mr. Hollins, it was stipulated, we believe, that he 
should receive 2,000 guineas, but the efforts of the 
committee have failed to obtain a larger subscription 
than 900/. and the sculptor is thus more than 1,000/, 


| out of po “ke t.—Aris’s Birmi gqham Gazette. 
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cently granted to Letut. Cook, R.N. F.R.S. Professor 
of Fortifications, at Addiscombe, “for improvements 
da the method of working gigantic faxs, called punkas, 
for agitating the air in hospitals, barracks, churches, 
and other large buildings in tropical climates, and in 
the height of summer in more northern latitudes. 
These punkas may be worked by nu bout 
by horse, bullock, or steam power. The machine is $O 
arranged, that one man can work sixteen punkas with 
comparative ease. This is the number usnally required 
for fanning the ocenpants of thirty-two beds, arranged 
in pairs, ia an Indian hospital. The action of any 
single punka may be arrested without affecting the 
cuward motion of the others, and set to work again 
at the will of the patient. For private beds, “ re- 
volving fans” are used, within mosquito curtains : 
these fans, by a simple and noiseless mechanism, are 
made to fan the occupant for two, four, six, or eight 
hours, according to the temperature of the room, and 
the consequent speed required. The apparatus is said 
to be very portable. 
Srrike oF THE LABOURERS AT THE CRYSTAL 


VENTILATION - Fans.—A patent has bern re- | 


THE BUILDER. 


A JuveniLe Strixe.—This is a sharpset and pre- Proposep New Lonpon CaurcHes. — Several 
eocious age. Cockney children were once regarded | new churches are about being commenced in the 
as an inimitable class of men in miniature, but now | metropolitan districts, while others are so far advanced 
their like may be found even in far-off nooks and|as to be nearly ready for consecration. In Pad- 
corners throughout the country. At Dumbarton, | dington three new churches are to be at once com- 
about 120 boys are employed in heating rivets and! menced. In Coventry-street, Haymarket, between 


manual labour, or | 


’ | other light work at the ship-building yards, and have 


hitherto been paid wages of 4s. and 4s. 6d. a week. 
These boys lately struck work for an advance of 6d. 
a week, and the masters, after some resistance, have 
been obliged to accede to their demand. 


Rupert-street and Princess-street, a ehurch ® to be 
erected, her Majesty having ‘liberally contributed 
towards it. Three additional churches are to be 
erected in Clerkenwell, an influential committee, of 
which the Earl of Shaftesbury is the head, having 





A Cure For Honsorn-HiLt.—As a born Londoner, | Undertaken to raise the necessary funds. In the 
I have felt annoyed when reading the accounts of the | parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, a large church is to 
splendid reception given to our Queen in Paris, at | be built, at the expense of Mr. J. G. Hubbard, the 
thinking of the unfavourable coutrast afforded by her | late governor of the Bank, a site having been granted 
own dingy London, that mast have been present to her | by Lord Leigh. At Limehouse, a new church is to 
Majesty’s mind. I saw Napoleon and his Empress | be built, at the sole expense of Mr. William Cotton. 
enter London proper by the narrow gorge of Temple- | Two now churches in Lambeth and one in South- 
bar,—a scaffolding up at the corner of Chancery-lane, | War k (Westminster-road), will be commenced early 
and hoardings nearly opposite,—and I felt consider- | next spring. “A merchant,” whose name bas not 
ably ashamed of the impression that must have been | transpired, has volunteered to build and endow a 
created on entering the wealthiest city in the world. church in any part of London the bishop may point 
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Tt cannot be denied that the hand of enlightened 


Patace TunneL. — Last week the bricklayers’ | despotism has done more to improve and beautify | 


labourers in the employment of Messrs, Hanley and | 


Paris than constitutional government has done for 


out. 


Cast Steet Bextis.—The Sheffield Independent 
says that the firm of Naylor, Vickers, and Co. Mill- 


Bales struck for wages. It is stated that Messrs. | London ; and though I suppose none of my fellow- | sands, have introduced into Sheffield a new trade, in 
Hanley and Eales are sub-contractors under Messrs. | citizens would therefore desire to change our free | the making of cast steel bells. These bells are exten- 
Peto, Brassey, and Betts, for the construction of a | institutions for the mockery of them which is per-| sively used in Germany, and steel has these advan- 
tunnel, 800 yards in length under the south-western | mitted to our gallant allies, it is provoking to think | tages over bell-metal, that the bells may be made 30 
end of the Crystal Palace, and the rising ground on | how little of public spirit exists among our people, per cent. lighter, are only about half the price, and 
each side, and which is to form a portion of the) and how perpetually the breeches-pocket interest | 


”» 


“Crystal Palace and West-end Railway. 


are very much stronger. There was much hesitation 


The works | defeats public improvements. I wish just now to call | last week about ringing the bells of the old church at 


had been going on in a satisfactory manner, when the | your attention to an opportunity which appears tome Manchester, for fear of danger to the tower. If the 
bricklayers’ labourers began to exhibit symptoms of | to offer for effecting a much talked-of improvement | bells there could be replaced by others of only two- 
dissatisfaction at their wages, and insisted upon being! on very economical terms. ‘Ihe project for a viaduct | thirds their weight, it would probabiy obviate the 
paid an additional 6d. a day. On Thursday in last | across the valley of the Fleet—uniting the opposite | difficulty. It is yet to be ascertained, however, 
week they refused to go to work. Their employers, | acclivities of Holborn-hill and Skinner-street, and | whether steel bells can be combined in a regular chime 
finding that their contract would not enable them to | obviating the present enormous and painful expendi- | of eight. On Monday before last the casting of a 
comply with the demands of the men (and consider- | {ure of animal labour in dragging up loaded waggons | steel bell weighing 25 ewt. took place at Millsands. 
ing that they were paying them 30s. a week for! and other vehicles has from time to time been | It required fifty-six pots of steel, and the whole were 
five hours’ work a day), have refused to make any | agitated ; and I believe, in consequence of the antici- | poured with rapidity and order in five or six minutes, 


advance. 

Buttpers’ BenevoLent Instirution. —At a 
recent meeting of the directors of this Institution, the | 
balance at the bankers’ was found to be 379/. 8s. 9d. | 
and it was moved that 300/. stock be purchased for | 
the building fund, which was carried. Mr. George 
Bird, in moving that another election of pensioners 
take place in November next, said that he trusted that 
the builders generally would support their new presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Lucas, at the annual dinner, which | 
was fixed to take place on the 30th October next, and | 
by that means enable the directors to take in the 
whole of the candidates. He hoped that all who 
could would become stewards, for if they did that, and 
each one tried his best endeavours, he felt confident 
that they would raise money enough to relieve some 
of the poignant distress that was now existing. Mr. 


C. Eales seconded the motion, which was put and | 


carried ; and after a vote of thanks had been passed 
to the chairman, the meeting separated. 

Tae Coprer Trape.—There has of late been a 
good deal of uncertainty in the state of this trade, 


which is ruled by a clique somewhat like that under | 


which the iron trade has so long existed in a per- 
petual state of fluctuation. At the last monthly 
meeting of the smelters’ combination, it was resolved 


pated injary to house and shop property on the| 
existing line, has been as often allowed to die away. | 
Now, sir, if you or any of your readers will turn down | 
Charles-street, Hatton-garden, and from the high 
ground, say at the end of Kirby-street, look over to 
Sharp’s-alley and the neighbourhood of Cow-cross, 1 
think you will agree with me, that an excellent oppor- | 
tunity offers here for throwing across the wished-for 
viaduct, of iron, stone, or brick, the ground being 
either quite clear, or occupied with the last remains 
of Saffron-hill and similar localities. The Victoria- 
street which runs along the valley might be spanned 
by a girder bridge similar to those on some of our 


The casting is said to have been successful, producing 
a sound bell of great size and power, and of good 
tone. 





TENDERS 
For the Bedminster Drainage, as advertised for in our 
paper :— 


Bob be, CUB. wey 0000005s009ss0se0008 £10,825 0 0 
Bakst, BVO... <cccescvecssdonce 10,650 0 0 
Savage, Northampton ............ 10,322 11 0 
Brown, Southampton ........... - 9,500 0 0 
Lee and Lavars, London......... 8,882 0 0 
Merryweather, Bristol............ 7,742 10 0 
DOMICS, Beta «006 ccescnvceesnsscesne 7,078 3 6 
Fanner, Bristol (accepted)...... 7,029 15 6 





railways, and the approaches be constructed of brick, 
and the whole made to assume a handsome appear- 
ance.—L. 

Ovens.—As you are a reformer in all matters 
appertaining to building, may I ask of you to reform 
our domestic ovens. I am a poor clerk of 100/.a 
year, living in a secluded village, and, with a large 
family in prospect, Iam anxious to economise, and 
| think I can do so by having an oven built in 
my own house, so that I could make and bake 
my own bread, &c. but the present plan (viz. by 
heating them with a large quantity of wood burnt iu 
them, or by a furnace burning coals, the flame simply 





not to alter the nominal value of copper, as this would 
only be the means of enhancing the present high price 


crossing the oven and out at the opposite side) seems 
absurd, and extravagant in fuel, to say nothing of 


of ores, and leave no advantage to the smelters, their | the dirty state it is in after heating, from cinders, or 
ue eng — to os ove geben if | ashes and soot, and withal it has a very uncertain and 
possible. Wire, tubing, rolled metal, &c. are selling | irregular heat. I am not at all skilled in the art of 
at rates which are declared barely to cover general | building but think one might be built upon a much 
charges on every fall below that level. The following | petter principle, say with % furnace, to burn either 
e que 8 a mé r’s agent :— | fi 
Sabet Pete; tough ings, ORME pur eets Gt aa eee er nls ae ae ame 
but selling in many cases 20s. below. The Eclectic | chimney : such a one (if it can be built) I think might | 
se Shantnad Ghenigemeraienieeat brome ‘be heated at a very little expense : ar gular heat might 
Fewer . ‘ntend af Gah t | be obtained, and the interior would be perfectly clean. 
- remarks on copper and lead, as well as on tin. | Tf you, sir, can assist me in this matter you will mach 
EFORMATORY ScHooL FoR Witts.—A_ highly | oblige, and also have the blessing of my and no doubt 
influential meeting was held in the Town-ball, many other good atten teengar Y , 
Devizes, on Monday week, under the presidency of | Tue Tyxe Prers.—The River Tyne Improvement | 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, with the view of adopting | Commissioners have let the contracts for these im- | 
measures for the establishment of a Reformatory | portant marine works to Mr. Lawten, of Newcastle- | 
School for Wiltshire. In course of the proceedings | on-Tyne. The amount of works on the north pier, 
some interesting particulars were given as to the es- | contracted for is 1,400 feet ; on the south pier, 2,800 | 
tablishments at Hardwick, near Gloucester, and at | feet. The total cost of both piers will be about 
Kingswood. The boys were said to be eager for | 166,0007. They have to be completed in five years, 
farm work, and the farmers of the adjoining districts | and will afford important protection to the immense | 
employed them, and found them useful. The cost of | number of vessels that yearly enter the Tyne from all | 
erecting the buildings at Hardwick, for thirty-nine | parts of the world. ~ 
boys, was 500/. The total expenditure of the first| “Tue Lunas or Lonpoy.”—A correspondent in | 
quarter of 1855, was 212; the receipts, 313/. The | “‘ Notes and Queries ” says the parks have long been | 
experiment about to be tried at Devizes is for the | called by this name, which seems to have originated 
reformation of forty boys. The buildings, probably, | with Mr. Windham. In a debate in the Hoase of 
will consist simply of two or three cottages. A very Commons on June 30, 1808, respecting certain | 
mens hye a roe appointed to select a | encroachments apon Hiydepark,” Mis: Windies said, 
id take 2 3 . & » 
establishment of this inatitation, sa me ral i a Pig gr ae cians ; omen i a 
has been enterell into for th Bee ption esh air was like champagne to the vulgar, as 
€ purpose, they seldom tasted it. (Examiner, 1808, p. 426.)—F. 

















For erecting the boundary walls and enclosure with iron 
| rniling and gates, building an Episcopal and a Dissenters’ 
chapel, and sexton’s house, for the new cemetery, St. 
Nicholas, Rochester, Kent :— 

Spicer, Strood ........ccerccressesees £1,947 10 0 
Cotton, Rochester .........:000.000 1,887 17 6 
Naylar, Rochester (accepted)... 1,826 0 0 
For the school and institution at Wantage. Mr, William 
White, architect :— 


Mr. Hunt —Received after the 
time appointed. 





Mr. Delay —Residence............ £949 

PP Long range ......... 950 

He OUORRET s <ccsesenrsives 250 

39 Outhouse ..........45 350 
—— £2,499 

Mr. Dyne —Residence............ £983 

‘ Long range ......... 972 

“ OPrAbOEy vo.-cercerevee. 315 

oe Outhouse ........ que | =903 
£2,472 


(With 1001. added should the works 
not be commenced all together). 


Mr. Dale —Residence.....,....... £767 





™ Long range ........ . 837 
a SIO cov cvveestence 275 
pe Outhouse ........666 187 
£2,006 


(With 12} per cent. added should the 
works not be commenced all together). 


Mr. Walter—Residence............ £1,220 
* Long range ......... 
% eet Ae *765 
na Outhouse ............ 
—— £1,985 


* Not separated, 


Mr. Dale’s tender (commencing with the residence 
only forthwith) accepted. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“J. G. O."—“* M. and M.”—* RK, G. W."—"@. D."—" H.C. W."— 
“W. W."—" Fo To" TL. D."—"* W. R.”—“ Copt. 8."—" H, and 
R."—* Alpha.”"—* W. W.”—“A Practical Painter.”—"* J, C. 8."— 
“R. H. 8."—* W. L, 8.” (next week).—" J. R. C. T."—"* W. R. &.” 

“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses, 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor :” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 




















